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(No. 2 of a series on the manufacture of Du Pont Motion Picture Film.) 



Dipping for "dope"... 


P ICTURED jhere is the floor above 
one of the great stainless steel 
tanks in which cellulose esters and 
solvents are thoroughly mixed. These 
ingredients form a viscous syrup or 
“dope” used in making the crystal - 
clear base for Du Pont Motion Pic¬ 
ture Film. 

At regular intervals, test samples 
of each batch of “dope” are obtained 
by dipping into the cavernous mouths 
of the mixers. 


At the Du Pont Control Labora¬ 
tories, chemists and physicists put 
these samples through a series of ex¬ 
acting tests. Specifications are rigid 
. . . closely watched. And the produc¬ 
tion of the “dope” for Du Pont Mo¬ 
tion Picture Film base is thus vigi¬ 
lantly checked and controlled at all 
times. 

Cinematographers approve this 
fine film. They particularly welcome 
its ability to hold the latent image 


... its wide latitude . . . brilliance of 
highlights without loss of detail . . . 
color balance of flesh tones and foli¬ 
age greens and its dependable uni¬ 
formity of speed and contrast. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 

In New York: Empire State Bldg. 
In Hollywood: Smith & Aller, Ltd. 


Support our fighters on every front . . . buy more War Bonds 

DU PONT MOTION PICTURE FILM 



Patterson Screen Film Products 

r ); • • BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY . . 
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Eyemo fights, too. Members of Camera Combat Unit F go aloft for their first 
aerial photographic flight armed with Eyemos. Official Army Air Forces Photo. 


j/Vloft, Eyemo films sharp, clear, accurate 
records of enemy defenses . . . spots gun em¬ 
placements . . . points out hidden landing 
strips . . . discovers how many enemy men 
are where in the combat area. 

In the hands of well-trained, capable 
youngsters like the two above, Eyemo also 
films battle actions . . . helps keep a con¬ 
tinuous history of the way we’re winning 
the war on every front. 

It’s natural that Eyemo should be entrusted 
with these vital wartime tasks. It’s always 
been the camera for men of action. It’s al¬ 
ways been the camera that gets the scene . . . 


that can take the punishment of constant 
knockabout use . . . because we designed and 
built Eyemo as a newsreel camera ... to be 
used by men who ??iust film the news fast, 
accurately . . . who must depend on their 
cameras to get the shot the first time . . . 
or not at all. 

And today Eyemo is the first choice 
of seasoned news cameramen wherever 
news happens from New Guinea to New 
England. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; 
London. Established 1907 . 


&cd/oweM 

Trade-mark registered 

FOR 37 YEARS MAKERS OF THE WORLD’S FINEST EQUIPMENT FOR HOME AND PROFESSIONAL MOTION PICTURES 
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one little reel 

The postwar market — a market of new materials, new products, 
and new customers. Those who adjust their manufacturing, train¬ 
ing and marketing methods to the faster, more efficient tempo 
made possible by Victor 16mm Magic will be the leaders. Quick 
reconversion to peacetime production methods through the in¬ 


telligent use of training films; training of sales and service per¬ 
sonnel rapidly and thoroughly; demonstrating and selling to a 
million customers at a time — scattered all over the world, speak¬ 
ing a score of languages, will be essential for postwar industry 
and business. 



Victor 16mm sound motion picture equipment offers the medium, 
Victor’s world-wide sales and service organization offers the co¬ 
operation you may need. Let your nearby Victor distributor help 
plan and set up a training program to suit your specific require¬ 
ments; advise and guide you in the preparation of sound film 
sales aids to vitalize your postwar marketing. 


Victor Animatograph 
Corporation 

Home Office and Factory: Davenport, Iowa 
New York (18), 330 W. 42d St. • Chicago (1), 188 W. Randolph 


For Victory In 1945 
-—B//y War Bonds! 
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GLORY BE TO GOOD RELATIONS—This : s Adele Mara, 21, blonde and, as anyone can see, shapely as all 
get-out. What’s more, she’s a talented actress—talented enough to be playing the feminine lead in Republic 
Studio's "Song of Mexico", the first bi-lingual film in Hollywood history. Adele is of Spanish-1 rish ancestry. 
She speaks English and Spanish equally well. Latin-American relations, already good, can’t help but be 
better from where we're sitting . . . Photograph by Roman Freulich. 
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ACES 

of 

the 

CAMERA 

Jack Greenhalgh, 
A.S.C. 


By 

W.C.C.BOSCO 


O NE of the first of Hollywood’s con¬ 
tingent of ace cameramen to re¬ 
turn to civilian life after a term 
of duty with the armed forces, Jack 
Greenhalgh, A.S.C., brings back from 
the South Pacific a thrilling, first-hand 
account of the many ways in which the 
cameramen and the crews they trained 
contributed to the war effort in that area. 

The story, concerning as it does the 
early phases of the war in that theatre, 
when our forces were chiefly engaged in 
trying to stem the surging tide of Japa¬ 
nese aggression, or, with feeble thrusts 
that only hinted at the strength of the 
sledge-hammer blows that were to fol¬ 
low, attacked the perimeter of the en¬ 
emy’s defenses, is one of resolute cour¬ 
age in the face of most distressing physi¬ 
cal and mental obstacles, and the cir¬ 
cumvention of supply and mechanical 
difficulties by ingeneous improvisation. 
And among the photographs assembled 
in an oversized album as a pictorial 
record of his period of service are too 
many grim reminders of the toll of war 
—the photographs of those members of 
the gallant company who will never 
return. 

It was December the 11th, 1942, when 
Jack received word that the commission 
for which he had applied had come 
through. To be precise it was exactly 
noon^ and when he received the news 
over the phone he expressed his satis¬ 
faction and naively told the military 
personage on the other end of the wire 
that he would be around as soon as he 
had finished the picture on which he 
was then working. But that was an 
arrangement completely unsatisfactory 
to the military personage, who told him 
that he was expected to report imme¬ 
diately. 

“But I’m in the middle of a picture,” 
expostulated Jack, who believed fervent¬ 
ly in the tradition of show-business. 
“And we’re in the middle of a war,” 


boomed the man on the other end of the 
wire who had probably never heard that 
the show must go on. 

“At least let me remain until they 
find someone else to take my place,” 
countered Jack, while he did mental 
arithmetic trying to estimate what a 
delay in shooting “My Son, The Hero” 
would cost his friend Sig Neufeld, the 
producer. 

“All right,” said the military person¬ 
age in a burst of magniminity and un¬ 
derstanding, “report at 9 o’clock tomor¬ 
row morning.” 

That was just a sample of the speed 
with which events were to move in the 
military career of Jack Greenhalgh. At 
nine the next morning he was sworn in 
and told to report back, with a complete 
set of uniforms and other military im¬ 
pedimenta necessary in the life of a 
1st lieutenant, by 2 p.m. the same day. 

For two months he was attached to 
the First Motion Picture Unit at the Hal 


Roach Studios in Culver City, and spent 
the time getting basic military training, 
becoming indoctrinated in army regula¬ 
tions and the responsibilities and re¬ 
quirements of his new calling, instruct¬ 
ing in aerial photography and combat 
camera work, and found time to make 
a training film in San Antonio, Texas, 
before being shipped. 

He went overseas with the Combat 
Camera Unit of the famous 5th A.A.F., 
and after a brief stopover in Brisbane, 
Australia, landed at Port Moresby in 
New Guinea. 

He was initiated into the perils and 
thrills of warfare soon after leaving 
the friendly coast of California behind. 
On two different occasions Jap subs 
launched torpedoes at the ship on which 
he was traveling, a ship they had al¬ 
ready sunk, according to their optomistic 
broadcasts, but skillful maneuvering 
avoided the lethal load. 

(Continued on Page 18 ) 
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Bringing The Bible To The Screen 

By ALVIN WYCKOFF, D.Sc., A.S.C. 


A N old adage tells us that “there is 
nothing new under the sun.” That 
^ phrase was coined before there 
was a place called Hollywood. Something 
new under the Hollywood sun (or arc 
lights) has happened! An idea, new’ in 
motion pictures, has sprouted and grown 
into a healthy business of entertainment, 
almost without notice. 

That idea is the making of sound mo¬ 
tion pictures for church, school and home 
from Bible stories. Making these pic¬ 
tures both educational and entertaining. 

The company making these unusual 
motion pictures, all released on 16mm. 
film, is known as Cathedral Films, and 
is located at 6404 Sunset Boulevard, Hol¬ 
lywood, California. It is a non-profit 
picture company, organized solely for the 
interest of the church, and was con¬ 
ceived by two brilliant men, the Rev. 
James K. Friedrich and John T. Coyle. 

The Rev. Mr. Friedrich, in addition to 
his film production work, is assistant 
rector of St. Marks in Van Nuys, Cali¬ 
fornia, and also is conducting experi¬ 
mentally, a Visual Aid Sunday School 
in Sherman Oaks, where the children 
are gathering enthusiastically each Sun¬ 
day to see the Bible stories on the screen. 
Those children do not have to be urged 
to go to Sunday School. They can’t 
wait for Sunday to roll around. And they 
are learning rapidly and effectively the 
teachings of the Bible while being en¬ 
tertained. 

Several years ago Coyle, a motion pic¬ 
ture director and producer, as well as 
an inventor of many new innovations 
in making the effect sequences, met the 
Rev. Mr. Friedrich. They exchanged 


ideas and almost immediately decided 
to start the production of religious films. 
The result was the forming of Cathedral 
Films, and the start of something new 
in motion picture making. 

The first venture of Cathedral Films, 
“The Great Commandment,” was a for¬ 
tunate financial success. The film was 
purchased by 20th Century-Fox at a fig¬ 
ure reported to be around $200,000.00, 
and which is said to have netted Ca¬ 
thedral Films a profit of $70,000.00. 
This was a happy start, for unlike most 
motion picture companies, this company 
is not financed by stockholders, subscrip¬ 
tion or contributions. The Rev. Mr. 
Friedrich started the company with his 
own money. So, when the first picture 
netted a $70,000 profit, he turned that 
money right back into the business and 
had working capital to carry on the 
plans for the Biblical pictures for the 
churches, schools and homes. 

You see, the Rev. Mr. Friedrich is one 
churchman whose vision encompassed a 
broad expanse of horizon, combining 
idealism with a surprising practical mat¬ 
ter-of-factness. He believes the church 
should get into the community life of 
the people, and that moving pictures can 
carry a message which will instill a 
spiritual thought, entertainingly, in the 
minds of those people who have drifted 
away from spiritual thinking which is 
necessary to keep their eyes looking 
toward a higher goal. 

He had faith in his idea that motion 
pictures depicting Biblical episodes would 
be accepted if the Biblical characters 
walked and talked like human beings 
we know as our neighbors; if the char- 





Top left, Christ heals the paralyzed man in "Man of 
Faith". Top right, The Rev. James K. Friedrich and 
John T. Coyle discuss the script during production. 


acters were shown as men and women 
of feeling, passion and intrigue. Above 
all, they must be entertaining. He be¬ 
lieves that one GOOD motion picture 
can deliver a more eloquent sermon to 
more listeners than the most eloquent 
sermon delivered from a pulpit. The 
results seem to prove that he is right. 

The religious films made by Cathedral 
films have a national release. Distribut¬ 
ing organizations which are supplying 
the nation with these unusual films are 
located in twenty-eight states, Canada 
and Hawaii. There are a total of 61 of 
these distributing organizations at this 
writing, and the number is rapidly in¬ 
creasing. Throughout the nation these 
films are being shown in homes, churches, 
clubs and schools in ever-increasing num¬ 
bers. 

In Sunday School work they have been 
rapidly gaining ground. The following- 
excerpt from Very Rev. Hugh Lavery, 
M.M., Director Maryknoll, Los Angeles, 
Calif., gives some idea of what the 
churchmen think of the religious films: 
“I have twice seen your film, “A Certain 
Nobleman,” and was delighted and much 
impressed by it. It conveys a great les- 
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Above, Ihe rescue of an American airman in "We. 
Too, Receive". 


Above, The Centurion reads the list of new taxes and 
laws that a.e to be imposed by the Romans in this 
scene from "The Great Commandment". 


Bottom of page, Wedding scene from "The Great 
Commandment". 


A 


ten 


son . . . The Maryknoll Sisters and chil¬ 
dren saw it today and would like to 
have us show it to the other Sisters 
and the sick at Maryknoll, Monrovia, 
some day. I am certain also that all 
450 children who saw it have had a 
great lesson impressed upon them, more 
than we could give them in several 
lessons on religion. I wish to thank 
you and recommend your films whole¬ 
heartedly for any group anywhere.” 

Rev. George Foster Pratt, of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Stockton, Calif., wrote: 
“We have begun to use your films over 
again this year, and find the children 
like them even better the second time.” 

Perhaps the most imposing testimonial 
for these films comes from the Church 
Federation of Los Angeles, which is: 
“It has been our privilege to view some 
of the productions of this company and 
we are only too glad to express our 
enthusiasm for the results obtained. 
Sound in scholarship and historical back¬ 
ground, superb in dramatic presentation, 
and impartial with regard to doctrinal 
interpretation, these pictures promise an 
exceedingly valuable source for the 
church school of the future and a new 
opportunity for unity of all religious 
groups, based upon the Bible.” 

The church has accepted these re¬ 
ligious films. While most of them are 
based on stories of the Bible, there are 
a few that are of modern conception, 
but with a religious theme so cleverly 
woven into the story that it does not 
interfere with the entertainment, or con- 
fl ct with the religious scruples of any 
sect or denomination. 

Research has shown that a large num¬ 
ber of the patrons of these films are 
from those many peoples who seek re¬ 


ligious comfort but cannot find it in the 
established rituals of the organized 
church; peoples who interpret the mes¬ 
sages of these films according to their 
own concepts. 

The two wise producers of these pic¬ 
tures are wide awake to the fact that 
the success of the films depends upon 
GOOD ENTERTAINMENT, consequent¬ 
ly each film tells a story of romance 
and humor that blends perfectly with 
the spiritual theme, enhanced by clever 
sound effects and excellent dialogue. 

One of the company’s most successful 
films is a recent production that tells 
the story of a young American airman, 
shot down by Jap planes over enemy 
territory. Successfully, the flyer who was 
badly wounded parachutes to a safe 


landing in a dense mountain jungle, 
close to a swift flowing stream. He 
crawls to the stream to bathe his wounds, 
and a letter falls from his pocket into 
the stream. The letter is carried down¬ 
stream where a native finds it and car¬ 
ries it to his Chief. The Chief, having- 
been educated by an American mission¬ 
ary, reads the letter, and surmises what 
has happened. Calling some of his men, 
they work their way up the stream and 
find the wounded airman. They carry 
him to their village and nurse him back 
to health. Then help him find his way 
back to his base. 

The story is well constructed, and 
makes good, wholesome, thrilling enter¬ 
tainment. It must be a hit with the 

(Continued on Page 26) 












EUGENE AUGUSTIN LAUSTE 
Inventor — Sound Movies 


By IRVING 


E UGENE Augustin Lauste, remem¬ 
ber that name, for it was he who 
gave the world the voice from the 
screen, and there are patents in almost 
every country to prove it. Patents is¬ 
sued on the combination of picture and 
sound recorded photographically on the 
same film were granted to Eugene Au¬ 
gustin Lauste as far back as 1906 and 
became a reality twenty years later. 
Warner Brothers so honored Eugene 
Lauste in a recent one reel film com¬ 
memorating the 50th anniversary of the 
Motion Picture, the title of which is 
“The Voice that Thrilled the World.” 

Lauste was born in the Montmarte" 
district of Paris, France, on January 
17th, 1857. It is said that he early dis¬ 
played inventive and mechanical talents 
of a high order, and it is certain that 
before he was twenty-three years old 


BROWNING 


he had filed with the French patent of¬ 
fice no less than fifty-three models and 
designs on a variety of devices. Eugene 
Lauste, proud of his achievements, hope¬ 
ful for the day when he would see his 
invention in use, often said to his lov¬ 
ing wife that it would not be long before 
they both would receive their share from 
the success of his inventions; and today, 
we hear the voice, coming directly from 
the screen, just as Eugene Lauste said 
it would. 

I am telling this story, for I have 
known the man; he was my friend for 
nearly twenty years. He was much 
older than I, and I had great respect 
and reverence for him. He was the es¬ 
sence of goodness and kindness. He be¬ 
lieved in everyone, a trustworthy soul, 
for to him, there was no wrong in the 
world, yet how the world wronged him! 


Top left, The Lauste recorder at its early stages in 
1905. Note the slit covering the entire width of film. 
At that time he had accomplished the feat of record¬ 
ing and reproducing sound. 

Top right, This is believed to be a model of his 
1910 combined camera and recorder which is now in 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories museum. Photo shows 
he divided his film, giving half to picture and half 
to track. It apparently was used as a projector, too, 
as is evident by the presence of a shutter at right 
of photo. 


My first meeting with Lauste, in 1919, 
was a most interesting incident. I was 
producing the Eastern portion of Screen 
Snapshots for CBC Film Sales Corpora¬ 
tion, now Columbia Pictures. Some one 
I met told me about an elderly gentle¬ 
man who had an invention that would 
some day make the movies talk, and that 
intrigued me. I asked a lot of questions 
about the man and his inventions, for I 
had to report every story that I wanted 
to do in film for Snapshots to Jack 
Cohn, now vice president of Columbia 
Pictures. I discussed prospective pro¬ 
duction ideas with Jack Cohn, for he has 
a great genius in selecting screen ma¬ 
terial. We talked about my findings and 
I was insistent on doing the Lauste 
story, for I believed that this story should 
be seen, yet Jack Cohn said to me, “What 
good is it, you can't hear it.” 

He was right, we couldn’t reproduce 
the sound in our film at that time. We 
could show the apparatus and tell about 
it in the titles. What was wrong in 
telling about it? We were telling about 
the movie stars and what they were do¬ 
ing at home, on the side lines when 
they were at work and also when they 
were at play. So why not show the in¬ 
vention of Eugene Lauste ? His material 
was part and parcel of the motion pic¬ 
ture. So we talked about it and Jack 
told me to go ahead and make the sub¬ 
ject. This I did, and I never enjoyed 
working with anyone more than I did 
working with Lauste. He cooperated 
wholeheartedly, for to him this was rec¬ 
ognition of his work and the coming 
of sound. Yes, we told about it to the 
world via Screen Snapshots, yet the 
screen was silent for many years after. 


Left Year 1905. Here is a photo showing the record¬ 
ing and photographing of a singer, supervised by 
Lauste. Notetwo microphones at right of Lauste and 
two at the singer's left. Lauste's son Henry is at the 
camera. 































The following- year, I left Screen Snap¬ 
shots and went to Universal Pictures to 
produce the Universal New Screen Maga¬ 
zine, a magazine reel with stories about 
people and unusual things they do. I 
made many subjects for that reel of 
varied types, and in no time at all 
Eugene Lauste came to my mind again, 
and I decided that his story could be 
told again in the Universal New Screen 
Magazine. I arranged with Lauste once 
more and made the story. This time, I 
gave him a copy of the 35mm. film, fully 
edited and titled, about two hundred 
feet in length. I do not believe that 
either Screen Snapshots or Universal 
New Screen Magazine are in any way 
responsible for the advent of sound, but 
at that time, it was a preview of its 
machinations, but no one came to the 
door of Eugene Lauste, begging him to 
sell a share of his great invention, 
though some people, out of sheer curios¬ 
ity, came and asked him to demonstrate 
his talking motion pictures. 

Here is a resume of the inventions and 
patents of Eugene Lauste for he had 
been awarded many of them. His first 
application for recording sound waves 
photographically was made in England, 
where he was working. The date of ap¬ 
plication was August 11th, 1906, and 
was accepted August 10th, 1907; “The 
Invention relates to a new or improved 
cinematographic and phonographic meth¬ 
od or process and the means for record¬ 
ing and reproducing simultaneously the 

(Continued on Page 18) 


Top left, Year 1910— 
Band photographed by 
Lauste. Note the micro¬ 
phones in center right, 
showing music also 
was recorded. Made at 
Brixton, London S. W. 


Top right, Year 1912— 
The exterior of Lauste's 
laboratory and record¬ 
ing studio at Brixton, 
London S.W. 


Right center, The in¬ 
terior of Lauste's^ Brix¬ 
ton laboratory. 


Right bottom, Compos¬ 
ite photo of Lauste, a 
strip of film with half 
having a sound record¬ 
ing of a speech by him 
and the other half 
showing Lauste making 
that speech; also part 
of his sound camera 
and a corner of his 
laboratory. 


Bottom left, Year 1913— 
Showing the interior of 
the Lauste original com¬ 
bination sound and pic¬ 
ture camera - recorder. 
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Tailor Made Fades and Laps 
With a Cine Special 

By PHILIP A. JACOBSEN 

Technical and Research Director 
Campus Studios, University of Washington 


Left, Fig. I. This view shows the convenient size and 
iocation of the MDCT. The unit is held in place by a 
single threaded stud and a small dowel. It can be 
attached or removed in ten seconds. The speedometer 
cable can be disconnected from the pinion shaft and 
unlocked and removed from the eight frame camera 
shaft. 


N.G. Its failure was followed by the 
violent removal from the studios of a 
crystal ball, a rabbit’s foot paper weight 
and our Encyclopedia of Easy Motion 
Picture Magic. Construction on Model III 
was delayed until a junta of sufferers 
passed the following ordinances: 

1. No Motor Driven Cinematograph¬ 
er’s Thumb (MDCT) shall be manufac¬ 
tured which cannot be stowed in the 
two-inch lens compartment of the “Spe¬ 
cial” carrying case. 

2. No MDCT shall be allowed to inter¬ 
fere with the normal use of the “Spe¬ 
cial’s” cranks, film meters, magazine 
changing or shutter lever hand opera¬ 
tion. 

3. No MDCT shall require an abdomin¬ 
al operation on the “Special” to install. 

4. All MDCTs shall have at least one 
speed; three speeds if possible. 

5. No MDCT will be licensed which 
cannot dish up successive fades and laps; 
which is “Tech-Language” for saying 
that the Thumb Emancipator must be 
able to do every thing a live first digit 
can muster, except a fumble. 

6. No MDCTs will be permitted at 
large unless they can start and stop 
without the screen effect of a block¬ 
buster exploding in the alley behind the 
studio. 

7. Labor and materials shall not cost 
more than $31.69 per unit unless some¬ 
one else pays the bill. 

8. Materials which cannot be found in 
the average junk box shall not require 
the usual AAA-1, WPB 1319 and Wash¬ 
ington Directive to get the usual first 
class 180 day “Delivery Maybe Promise.” 

9. All MDCTs must function, without 
service, for the life of a couple of Cine 
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T HE Motor Driven Cinematograph¬ 
er’s Thumb, shown attached to the 
Cine Special shutter lever in Fig¬ 
ure 1, is a mongrel reincarnation of a 
speedometer cable, an egg beater and 
a Yankee screwdriver, and was designed 
to eliminate those “lovable little imper¬ 
fections” which distinguish the truly 
“hand made” from the less individual¬ 
istic but more usable “tailor made” 
fades and laps. 

The artificial limb pictured in the 
illustration is Model III. Model I (ex¬ 
tinct) was a Rube Goldberg robot as 
big as the camera. Its completely housed 
gears, cams, springs and levers prac¬ 
tically surrounded the “Special”, cover¬ 
ing up all the aids to navigation on the 
starboard side and making the changing 
of a magazine a “Karloff” for even an 
“A.S.C. Houdini.” Model II, which was 
rushed to completion before the essen¬ 
tial essence of Yankee screwdriver blew 
into the studio shop, was not even dis¬ 


tantly related to Model I. It was a mar¬ 
vel of simplicity, it was very small, it 
was very commercial looking and it was 


View below is for those who don't like Figure I. The 
shift lever can be seen but not so well as in the 
close ups. Critics will be sure to note the photoflood 
reflection in the eye level finder. 
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The egg beater gears above are early Bronze Age 
and were practically made with a jack knife. The 
knob atop the pinion shaft bearing housing is used 
to lock the pinion and shaft in each of three positions. 


Specials under varying conditions of 
temperature, humidity, cigar smoke and 
blasphemy. 

10. All “difficult to handle” MDCTs 
will be consigned to the Cinema Works 
of the Hot Place as soon as possible 
after the designer has been committed 
to a well guarded “Home.” 

When Mr. Henkler, our studio me¬ 
chanic, read these good intentions he 
went into his usual depressive “can’t be 
done” routine but we were more than 
ready for the cunning hypochondriac 
with the following reviving word plasma: 

“Mr. Henkler, we are surprised at 
your lack of spirit and understanding. 
This is no ordinary job, nor is it just 
another 16mm. brain storm. This great 
development involves humanity itself . . . 
Mr. Henkler, our position as oracle is 
most unbecoming in the presence of a 
(Continued on Page 30) 


Below is an intimate character study of the shift lever. 
Reversing is accomplished by pulling straight out on 
the shift handle, rotating the handle about ten de¬ 
grees and releasing. A small pin, spring and hole 
arrangement locks the lever in each of two positions. 
The upward travel of the carriage is stopped when 
the shutter lever stops the camera motor. The down¬ 
ward travel ends where the worm ends. 


Top right photo shows 
the racial similarity be¬ 
tween the MDCT and 
the Yankee Screwdriver. 
It also shows how crude 
the gear teeth can be 
and still work. The 
double worm is mild 
steel, the gears are 
brass, the carriage is 
brass, the guides are 
drill rod and the shift 
lever is heat treated 
soft iron. The frame is 
aluminum. A "mass 
production", dime store 
model could probably 
be made entirely from 
pot metal and sold for 
$1.37. 


Bottom right shows how 
the carriage imparts 
motion to the shutter 
lever. The extension arm 
on the shutter level is 
made fast by a single 
screw and a drop of 
solder. The outboard 
end of the arm engages 
a slot in the carriage. 
It can not be pinned 
because the end of the 
arm describes an arc. 
The thing is rustic but 
it works. 





































MILI 

INTRODUCES 


Top left, John Simmons, Jo Jones, Illinois Jacquet, 
Lester Young, Harry Edison, Barney Kissell in 
"Jammin 1 the Blues". 
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TECHNIQUE 

By 

EZRA GOODMAN 

M OTION picture short subjects do 
not always receive as much at¬ 
tention as they deserve amid the 
welter of feature-length epics starring 
Ann Sheridan or Humphrey Bogart. But 
on this particular day, sound stage 2 
at Warner Brothers was a focal point 
of attraction for visitors and for studio 
workers. On hand were Jack Warner, 
short-subject producer Gordon Hollings- 
head and directors like Jean Negulesco 
and Vincent Sherman, as well as many 
technical craftsmen. All of them were 
watching Gjon Mili, former photographer 
on Life Magazine, direct a short subject 
entitled “Jammin’ the Blues.” 

Stage 2 was a jumble of sets and 
props. At one end of the stage a 
camera boom faced a raised, black plat¬ 
form set against a gigantic black drape 
that stretched from the roof to the floor. 
On the platform sat a group of swing 
musicians, wearing dark suits. Harry 
Edison, trumpet; Lester Young, sax; 
and Joe Jones, drums, were all from 
Count Basie’s band; Sidney Satlett, Mar¬ 
lowe Morris and John Simmons were a 
trio from the Street of Paris night club 
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on Hollywood boulevard, Morris at the 
piano, Red Callender was playing bass 
viol, Illinois Jacquette was on sax, and 
Barney Kessel, guitar. On the sidelines 
sat Marie Bryant, a colored songstress, 
and Archie Savage, who used to dance 
with Katherine Dunham. 

“Jammin’ the Blues” is the first seri¬ 
ous film to come out of a Hollywood 
studio on the subject of modern swing. 
The nearest a picture had come to it 
previously was the jam session that fig¬ 
ured in the film “Phantom Lady.” That 
sequence, however, was not sufficiently 
documented. “Jammin’ the Blues” was 
conceived as a result of photographer 
Mili's layout on a jam session that ap¬ 
peared in Life magazine. Mili, who hails 
from Albania and wears corduroy pork 
pie hats from Macy’s Junior Depart¬ 
ment which he orders by the half dozen, 
is an M.I.T. graduate, an expert in light¬ 
ing research, in stroboscopic photog¬ 
raphy, and also an authority on folk 
dancing and swing music. At the mo¬ 
ment he was indulging his passion for 
both swing and lenswork. He was sit¬ 
ting on the edge of the raised camera 
boom and explaining to cinematographer 
Bob Burks just how he wanted the 
scene photographed. 

Mili was attempting some unusual 
photographic and directional devices in 
this film. He is a student and admirer 
of the great Russian silents and of 
such directors as Einstein and Pudovkin. 
He believes that Hollywood camera light¬ 
ing usually lights a face for its best 
appeal at all times. Mili wanted camera¬ 
man Burks to light the faces in his 
film for mood and visual effect. Few 
arc lights shone down on the set from 
the overhead catwalks and only two 
spotlights crisscrossed from lower angles 
upon the musicians. Burks was using- 
only a percentage of the light that is 
used for the average motion picture. 
Mili was also trying some exceptional 
camera angles. There are many close- 

(Con+inued on Page 26) 


Some of the players in "Jammin 1 
the Blues". Top left, Sidney Cat¬ 
lett and Lester Young. 


Top center, Marie Bryant and 
Illinois Jacquet. 


Top rignt, Jo Jones and his 
drums. 


Right center, Lester Young and 
Harry Edison. 


Bottom, Marie Bryant sings while 
Marlowe Morris both looks on and 
accompanies her on the piano. 






























The Camera vs. The Microphone 
In Training Film Production 

By Lt. HERBERT R. JENSEN. U.S.N.R. 


T HE state of the art of producing 
training films, despite the volume 
achieved, still leaves much to be 
desired. This paper will point out a 
principal shortcoming of the art as it is 
presently practiced, from the point of 
view that the primary power of the 
screen (in instruction or entertainment) 
lies in its ability to maintain attention 
and interest through the eye rather than 
the ear. 

The function of the training film is 
to present its subject primarily to the 
visual and not the auditory sense. The 
film’s instructive power comes through 
seeing, not hearing, as is so admirably 
stated in the Chinese phrase, “one hun¬ 
dred hearing not so good one seeing.” 

The fact that the motion picture was 
originally designed for the sense of sight 
is too often forgotten in ivriting and 
producing a training film. The word 
“writing” is stressed, for that is where 
the fault too often lies; scripts are writ¬ 
ten rather than pictured. This is un¬ 
derstandable for we have been able to 
use and manipulate words for hundreds 
of years while we have had less than 50 
years of practice in using and manipu¬ 
lating pictures. The adoption of the 
policy of using the spoken word instead 
of the picture is not from lack of knowl¬ 
edge. The experience gained from the 
days when films were silent taught ns 
otherwise. 

The extent to which the word has 
been used instead of the picture is in¬ 
dicated by the results of an analysis 
of a few typical scripts. The script 
of a picture judged an excellent pro¬ 
duction had a word-to-scene ratio of 
3 to 1, 3 words per scene. The script 
for another picture that had “sleeper” 
tendencies had 38 words per scene. It 
is admitted that this method of judg¬ 
ing the effectiveness of a film is a 
crude one, but it does give some indi¬ 
cation of the extent to which words 
have been substituted for pictures. The 
quality and effectiveness of a training 
film are undoubtedly related to the word- 
scene ratio, and the lower the ratio the 
better the film. 

A further indication that the camera 
has not been used efficiently is the oft- 
heard remark that training films put 
men to sleep. The auditory sense, as 
may be proved by this discussion is a 
powerful sedative, and even its use here 
may put you to sleep. The same thing 

NOTE: The above article by Lieut. Jensen of the 
Training Film Branch, Bureau of Aeronautics, U.S.N., 
Washington, D. C., is reprinted from the November, 
1944, Journal of the Society of Motion Picture Engi¬ 
neers.—The Editor. 


happens in the training film, or more 
accurately stated, the film lecture in 
which the eye is subverted by the ear. 
If the audience sleeps the picture fails. 
One of the reasons why men sleep may 
lie in the fact that the screen does not 
hold the eye because words have been 
substituted for pictures and the film 
thereby fails to maintain the attention 
of the learner. To avoid this the eye 
must receive the major impact and not 
the ear. 

The problem of maintaining attention 
is also related to film length. Many 
training films are longer than they need 
be because of the inadequate handling 
of the screen image. Not enough of 
the right pictures are used in the right 
way, with the result that the track 
has to say the things the screen does not 
say. Word explanation is less efficient 
than picture explanation, and the great¬ 
er the number of words needed to ex¬ 
plain the item under instruction the 
more feet of film needed to carry them. 
This overdependence on narrative ex¬ 
planation results in a sound track packed 
with voice modulations from beginning 
to end with nary a pause in between. 
The constant bombardment of words on 
the auditory nerves dulls them and the 
learner is lulled to insensibility. Adroitly 
used, the narrated track must allow 
pauses between sentences and para¬ 
graphs. Phrasing sound and silence is 
necessary if the mind is to absorb and 
make each thought presented its own 
before the next one drives it out. 

Training film makers must learn that 
some silence is golden, especially that 
resulting from the cessation of the nar¬ 
rator’s voice. The camera must be em¬ 
ployed in a manner that will permit the 
screen to form a silent and attentive 
bond between it and the viewer’s eye, 
aided by the microphone only when and 
where absolutely necessary. 

It is easy to see why the microphone 
has become a “Quisling,” so to speak, 
because of its subversive activity in un¬ 
dermining the job of the camera. It 
could not have become so without its 
being aided and abetted by film makers 
who used it as a tool, something that 
could be had easily and manipulated 
without much trouble. The ease with 
which a sentence can be conjured up, 
reworked, rewritten, erased, and formed 
again is simple compared to the labor 
involved in conceiving the most efficient 
picture images. Further, the sentence 
can always be changed with ease; a pic¬ 
ture image can seldom be changed or 
manipulated without the expenditure of 
considerable time, energy and money. The 


subsequent delivery of a sentence to a 
microphone in a modern comfortable re¬ 
cording studio is nothing compared to 
the difficult manipulation of a camera 
on location. Contrast these working con¬ 
ditions with those confronting the cam¬ 
era. 

Cameramen doing Navy location shoot¬ 
ing are required to work under handicaps 
that seldom exist in the studio. Much 
of the Navy’s camera work could be 
classed as “triphibian,” involving as it 
does photography on land, at sea, and 
in the air with attendant problems al¬ 
most as complicated as those involved 
in this type of warfare. The cramped 
quarters of a bridge or an engine room, 
the unstable platform of a landing boat 
or an airplane make camera handling 
hard work. The narrow passageway 
and the vertical or near-vertical ladders 
that must be traversed with heavy equip¬ 
ment to gain access to the various parts 
of a ship involve almost as much sweat, 
if not blood, as is involved in following 
a trail in New Guinea. It is not without 
cause that once a camera position is 
achieved it seems that it is seldom 
abandoned until every usable foot thaj; 
can be extracted from the scene has 
been shot. Why move in to get a close- 
up or another angle when the item can 
be described so much more easily in the 
sound track ? And so the microphone 
takes over the camera’s work, the audi¬ 
ence goes to sleep and the information 
fails to become part of the learner’s 
experience. 

What should happen instead of this is 
the camera should be used to isolate, 
describe, and explain the item, relegat¬ 
ing the narrated track to the background 
in a merely supporting role. The camera 
should be used as a pointer, moving in, 
out, and across the scene as dynamically 
as the galvanometer on a recorder. At¬ 
tention should be aroused and main¬ 
tained by the camera’s ability to interest 
and excite the eye. 

The type of camera handling desired 
is of a level that would deliver to the 
screen an effect similar to that which 
the human being gets with his own eye. 
The effect to be striven for is the ap¬ 
pearance of the same fluid mobility that 
the human eye enjoys in examining an 
object. This would result in more effec¬ 
tive training films because of the sub¬ 
sequent increased eye attention to the 
screen. In this regard we should err 
on the side of using too many pictures 
rather than too few. The one act of 
going all-out for pictures and using 
words only when practically forced to, 
will put the camera back in its rightful 
role. 

Now in all this what part of it relates 
to the work of the motion picture engi¬ 
neer? Some subversive activity on his 
part directed at the microphone, or the 
amplifiers, or the recorders? Not that, 
but rather constructive work on the 
camera’s home front. 

Mobility and ease of manipulation of 
the camera have been problems receiv- 

(Con+inued on Page 33) 
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Aces of the Camera 

(Continued from Page 7) 

When the ship that carried'the unit 
from Brisbane to Moresby arrived at its 
destination he was left on board, with 
two enlisted men, to look after the equip¬ 
ment and supplies. It turned out to be 
a brilliant tropic night, complete with full 
moon. Jack thought it was wonderful. 
And then he heard some of the Aus¬ 
tralian stevedores saying what a won¬ 
derful night it was for the Tojo Limited. 
The Tojo Limited? That, inquiry elicit¬ 
ed, was their name for a squadron of 
Jap bombers that visited the harbor at 
every opportunity. And such an oppor¬ 
tunity as the weather offered that even¬ 
ing the Aussies were sure would not 
be neglected. 

What had seemed like such an ideal 
night to Jack a few minutes previous¬ 
ly, now had all the earmarks of being 
one of the worst possible nights. The 
moon, which previously had only artistic 
and romantic appeal, now seemed to be 
a diabolical searchlight training its bril¬ 
liant light on his ship for the nefarious 
purpose of Tojo’s bombers. What an ex¬ 
cellent target that ship would be under 
such a moon, stuck out in the middle of 
the placid waters of Moresby Harbor. 
Jack could feel his stomach contracting 
as he weighed the possibilities open to 
him in case of attack. To stay on the 
ship, which was loaded with ammuni¬ 
tion and high-octane gas, or to take to 
the water which was full of man-eating 
sharks? Suddenly his stomach relaxed 
and the problem seemed too much; he 
went to sleep in the camera truck that 
was still lashed to the deck. And the 
Tojo Limited failed to come over that 
night. 

The magnificent work of the combat 
camera units throughout the various war 
theatres is too well known to need re¬ 
peating here, and the story of Jack 
Greenhalgh’s unit with the 5th A.A.F. 
cannot yet be told. But besides their 
ground and aerial combat duties it can 
be revealed that they covered their area 
for general news events that concerned 
the Allied armed forces, much as a 
newsreel man covers his beat at home, 
made films on ordnance tests, and on-the- 
spot movies of improvements or new de¬ 
velopments in battle or battlefield tech¬ 
nique. 

By way of illustration, two films that 
Jack made while he was in New Guinea: 
one was on the right as well as the 
wrong way to drop supplies to isolated 
groups of men in the jungle. Made right 
in the fighting area, under actual, not 
simulated, conditions, it was sent to 
Washington where it was studied, and the 
lessons it taught passed on to those who 
needed the information. Another was on 
how to convert a jeep into an ambu¬ 
lance—quickly, under field conditions. It 
had been something the brasshats had 
been wanting to know for a long time, 
and then one day, under the stern prod¬ 
ding of necessity, a G.I. in New Guinea 


discovered how to do it. So, Jack and his 
boys made a film showing just how it 
was done, and sent the film to Wash¬ 
ington. And that information was also 
passed on. 

Jack says the army was a great ex¬ 
perience. And although there were many 
incidents that he wouldn’t care to live 
over he wouldn’t have passed it up for 
the world. He’s only sorry his carcass 
wouldn’t stand up better under the rigors 
of the life out there. 

Jack came to Hollywood from San 
Antonio, Texas, in 1923 and got his start 
in pictures as Ross Fisher’s assistant. 
He had gone with his father to visit 
the company on location at Lake Sher¬ 
wood, then called Las Turas Lake, and 
fell heir to the job when the regular as¬ 
sistant failed to show up. It was a fill-in 
job that turned into a fulltime position 
on the series which Harry Joe Brown 
was producing, and A1 Rogell directing. 
And while Jack was the regular assist¬ 
ant now he was still expected to fill in 
for the stunt men when they failed to 
make the grade. 

There was the time a spectacular shot 
had been planned from the top of the 
Flatiron Building, the tallest structure 
in Los Angeles at the time. It called for 
the stunt man to descend from the roof 
by a rope, pick up a girl from one of 
the windows on the way, and carry her 
down to the ground. Everything worked 
out splendidly until the stuntman got 
up on the roof and looked down the ten 
stories to the sidewalk below. Some¬ 
thing happened to his insides and he re¬ 
fused to do the stunt. A1 Rogell raised 
an eyebrow and looked meaningly at 
Jack. So Jack carried the heroine down 
the rope. 

Then there was the time that the 
script called for the hero to speed up 
to a moving train on a motorcycle and 
climb aboard. But the stuntman hired 
for that occasion, though he raced along 
by the side of the train, couldn’t make 
up his mind to change vehicles. So once 
more the Rogell eyebrow was raised and 
the meaningful looked cast in the direc¬ 
tion of the assistant cameraman. “But 
I’ve never even been on a motorcycle,” 
Jack remarked, as casually as he could. 
“Well, don’t worry,” Rogell told him, 
“the second section of the train won’t 
be along for five minutes and anyone 
can learn to ride one of the things in 
that time. All you do is twist this and 
shove in that . . . .” 

He made it. 

As second cameraman Jack went with 
the Fred Thompson Company. And when 
Fred Thompson died he went to Pathe 
for his first experience with sound; on 
a picture starring Constance Bennett 
and Regis Toomey which Norbert Bro- 
dine photographed. He was with First 
National in 1930, and with Fox in ’32. 

In ’35 he went to Panama as second 
man to Edgar Lyons to shoot “Go Get 
’em Haynes,” starring Bill Boyd. It was 
one of the pictures that put Republic in 
business. 


When P.R.C. started, Sig Neufeld 
called Jack to shoot their first picture, 
“The Beast of Berlin”; and he was shoot¬ 
ing on that lot until Uncle Sam called. 
And two days after his medical dis¬ 
charge Sig Neufeld called him back to 
work. He hopes all the other boys will 
receive such considerate treatment when 
they come home. 


Eugene Lauste 

(Continued from Page II) 

movements or motions of persons or 
objects and the sounds produced by 
them.” Other excerpts from the patent 
papers, “It is obvious therefore that no 
true record or reproduction of the sound 
waves could be made by any mechanical 
process or means in which a hard sub¬ 
stance, necessary to make the impres¬ 
sion comes in contact with another hard 
substance, such for instance as the re¬ 
cording or reproducing pin of the phono¬ 
graph or gramophone, because the fric¬ 
tion caused between the two hard sub¬ 
stances itself creates sound waves which 
accompany, vary or modify, the sound 
waves which it is desired to record and 
reproduce and are recorded and repro¬ 
duced with the latter, proving detri¬ 
mental to their true reproduction. The 
record therefore must be taken or pro¬ 
duced without any contact between the 
medium caused to vibrate by the sound 
waves and the record or recording sub¬ 
stance.” 

In 1908 a paper was drawn, accrediting 
Eugene Augustin Lauste with the Photo- 
cinematophone, A Revolution in Living 
Pictures, A Revolution in Talking Ma¬ 
chines, A Cinematograph and Photophon- 
ophone Combined. “The Most Marvel¬ 
ous and Interesting Scientific Invention 
of the Age,” and inside the paper, the 
following, “Plays in their entirety, both 
as to sound and action will be handed 
down to posterity, and operas, complete 
in every detail, can be reproduced thous¬ 
ands of miles away, in the heart of 
Africa or in the wilds of Australia, with¬ 
out the presence of a single actor or 
the assistance of a super; it will be 
possible for the strains of an orchestra 
of one hundred performers, or the voices 
of a chorus of one thousand strong, 
with all the actions inseperable from 
the performance of large members to be 
carried to the earth in the space of 
about twelve inches square and released 
and given to the world time after time 
with hardly any further trouble than 
is necessary for showing an ordinary 
Magic Lantern.” 

In 1909 Eugene Lauste, his meager 
savings going fast and still working 
in London, advertised for capital and 
here is one of the advertisements as it 
appeared, “Ten gentlemen, with 200 
pounds each, REQUIRED to form syn¬ 
dicate, to demonstrate and license val¬ 
uable patent for which there is world- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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The friction type "Professional Junior" removable tripod head is unconditionally guaranteed for 5 
years. It gives super-smooth 360° pan and 80° tilt action. It fits all of the several tripod bases 
made by us. The large pin and trunnion assures long dependable service. A "T" level is attached. 
The top-plate can be set for EK Cine Special (with or without motor) 35mm DeVry and B&H Eyemo 
(with motor), and with or without alignment gauge. 

The Standard size tripod base is sturdy, affords positive adjustments from normal low of 42 
to extended high of 72" and weighs but 14 lbs. complete. The Baby size depresses to 16" extendi 
to 21", weighs B 1 /^ lbs. All tripods have fluted, positive adjustment knobs. 




"Patent No. 2318910 


with Removable Head 


"Professional Junior"* Tripods, 
Baby Tripods, Developing Kits 
"Hi-Hats" and Shiftover Align¬ 
ment Gauges made by Camera 
Equipment Co. are used by the 
U. S. Navy, Army Air Bases, Sig¬ 
nal Corps, Office of Strategic 
Services and other Government- 
Agencies—also by many leading 
Newsreel companies and 16 mm. 
and 35mm. motion picture pro¬ 
ducers. 


Illustrated below are: (I) The new Baby "Profes¬ 
sional Junior" Tripod, all metal, for low shots; (2) 
The "Professional Junior" Tripod Head which fits 
all our tripods; (3) the top portion of the standard 
"Professional Junior" Tripod and (4) the "Hi-Hat" 
low-base adaptor, underneath which is shown the 
.inger-grip head fastening nut that firmly holds the 
Tripod Head onto any style of tripod base in the 
"Professional Junior" line. To the right is shown 
the "Professional Junior" Tripod on which is 
mounted an Eyemo affixed to the Camera Equip¬ 
ment Co. Shiftover Alignment Gauge. 






THROUGH the EDITOR'S FINDER 


A S the eventful year of 1944 comes 
to an end we wish all our readers 
a very Happy New Year. 

To say that 1944 has been an eventful 
year is putting it mildly. It has been a 
year of surprises. During 1944 we saw a 
President of the United States elected 
for a fourth term. We saw the Japanese 
navy reduced to a fourth rate power by 
the American Naval and Air Forces. We 
saw the Japanese strangle-hold on South 
Sea Islands broken. We saw General 
MacArthur return to the Philippines. 
We saw Toyko blasted from the air. We 
saw France and Greece completely liber¬ 
ated from the Axis domination. We saw 
American soldiers breaking their way 
onto German soil. Yes, it was an event¬ 
ful year. Let us hope that 1945 will be 
still more eventful, bringing with it Vic¬ 
tory for the Allies and a lasting and just 
peace. 


T HE first fifty years of motion pic¬ 
tures has now become history, and 
one of the most intelligent and in¬ 
teresting bits of writing concerning these 
fifty years of motion pictures is found in 
the 16th annual edition of Martin Quig¬ 
ley’s International Motion Picture Al¬ 
manac. Editor Terry Ramsaye has writ¬ 
ten a brief outline of the history of mo¬ 
tion pictures from which we quote the 
following: 

“Within just five decades, or about the 
time of man’s arrival at maturity, the 
motion picture has arisen and developed 
into the dominant entertainment medium 
for the world. Its status among the arts 
of saying and telling is second only to the 
printed word and in an effective sense its 
audience is greater. No book ever pub¬ 
lished, save perhaps the Bible in its many 
versions, has ever reached so many per¬ 
sons as have seen ‘Gone With the Wind’ 
and many other notable pictures. 

“The screen has achieved this, and in 
every land under the sun, by reason of 
the capacity to more fully recreate events, 
real or imagined, than any other form of 
expression. It can present and say all 
that the written and printed word can 
say. It can record, reproduce and state 
all manner of emotion, mood and gesture, 
with either more realism or more thea- 
tricalism, than the stage. It captures for 
itself the spell of music, the voice of the 
orator, the colors from maiden’s blush 
to rainbow. It takes over all of pageantry 
and the dance. Whatever man can do 
the screen can do. Beyond that with its 
capacities of accent by selection and 
close-up and its super-human seeing, near 
and far, independent of tense, free to 
mingle yesterday with today and the 
morrow in its telling, the motion picture 
has powers unapproached by the older 
arts.” 


I T is with extreme regret that we an¬ 
nounce the death, last December 11, 
of Harry Zech, one of the best liked 
members of the American Society of 
Cinematographers. 

Harry was one of the veteran camera¬ 
men of the industry, having started as 
a photographer many years ago back 
in Chicago when that was one of the 
film production centers. Many of the 
best known cameramen of today received 
their start under Harry in those Chi¬ 
cago days. 

Eventually, Harry became one of the 
best process photography men in the 
business. He did all the process work 
on “Hell’s Angels”, which still stands as 
an outstanding example of process pho¬ 
tography. For many years he was with 
Sir Alexander Korda in England. For 
the last year he has been with Univer¬ 
sal Studios. With his passing the Amer¬ 
ican Society of Cinematographers loses 
one of its most beloved members. 


T he American Cinematographer is 
now entering its twenty-fifth year. 
Actually, it will be twenty-five 
years old next November, at which time 
we are planning a twenty-fifth anniver¬ 
sary number which we hope will be an 
issue that will be prized by our readers 
everywhere. 

Speaking of our readers, it is interest¬ 
ing to note that we have them in not only 
the United States of America, but in 
twenty foreign countries and Alaska and 
Hawaii. The Cinematographer is read 
in Argentine, Australia, Brazil, British 
Honduras, Canada, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, 
England, Fiji Islands, Iceland, India, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Nigeria, Palestine, 
Russia, Scotland, South Africa and Vene¬ 
zuela. 

Before the war it also had many 
readers in France, Germany, Poland, 
Italy, Greece, Japan and China. We 
hope advertising executives of concerns 
wishing to reach a world market will no¬ 
tice how the Cinematographer really 
gets around. 



M OST people throughout the world 
think of Hollywood as the place 
where everybody concentrates on 
only one thing—making motion pictures. 
We admit they do a mighty fine job of 
making motion pictures, but since the 
outbreak of the war they have been do¬ 
ing a lot of other things to help the war 
effort. 

Hollywood’s war job is performed in 
the main by six instrumentalities func¬ 
tioning together like cogwheels in a cam¬ 
era. The six are: The Hollywood Victory 
Committee which had provided 3,048 per¬ 
sonalities for 27,875 appearances as of 
May, 1944; The Hollywood War Finance 
Committee in charge of bond selling 
within the production branch of the in¬ 
dustry whose sales totaled $55,269,679 
for the two years of its operation; The 
Permanent Charities Committee which 
obtained contributions aggregating $2,- 
618,673 in the year ending April 1, 1944; 
The Film Division of the OWI; the Office 
of Censorship which inspects all films as 
to fitness for export and import; and the 
Motion Picture Society for the Ameri¬ 
cas. 

The motion picture industry, up to 
April 10, 1944, had contributed free of 
charge 13,197 complete film programs, 
consisting of current features and short 
subjects printed on 16mm. sound film 
to the armed forces overseas. 

The distribution of American motion 
pictures in territories liberated by the 
Allied Armies was begun with our in¬ 
vasion of North Africa. The first step 
taken in the process was the superim¬ 
posing of titles in 14 different foreign 
languages for 40 films. This was done 
in 1942 by the American major com¬ 
panies, at their own expense, at the re¬ 
quest of the OWI. Titles for at least 5t) 
more films were in preparation in March, 
1944. When military conditions permit, 
the major companies will take over dis¬ 
tribution in all European countries; 
meanwhile the U. S. Army has super¬ 
vision over the selection and showing of 
pictures in occupied areas. 


Attention, Amateur Clubs! 

The American Cinematographer’s 
management for several years has given 
a year’s subscription to this magazine as 
one of the club prizes to several clubs. 
We would like to extend the same cour¬ 
tesy to all amateur clubs that hold an¬ 
nual club contests for best pictures. Sim¬ 
ply have your club president write the 
editor of the American Cinematogra¬ 
pher requesting such subscription as a 
prize and we will do the rest.—Editor. 
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Complete facilities for three processing jobs—negative, 
positive and reversal film—are provided in one self- 
contained unit with the Model 3 Houston. In appear¬ 
ance, materials and fabrication, this versatile machine 
embodies the best of Houston’s many years of special¬ 
ized experience and engineering knowledge. Uniform 
processing results are pre-determined because this in¬ 
genious Houston handles every step with machine- 
controlled accuracy. Model 3 is compact and portable. 
Its ease of operation and speed assure profitable vol¬ 
ume production. 

Write for descriptive folder. 


MEETS EVERY FILM FINISHING NEED ... Re¬ 
quires no additional equipment ★ Operated 
in white light ★ Top drive type with float¬ 
ing bottom elevators ★ 90 in. long, 52 in. 
high, 30 in. wide ★ Precision-made through¬ 
out ★ Delivers 600-900 ft. negative film per 
hour; 1200-1800 ft. positive film; 600-900 
ft. reversal ★ A.C. 220 volts; 12 K.V.A. 


1 


THE HOUSTON CORPORATION 

11801 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 25, 


Calif. 



Houston 
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AMONG THE MOVIE CLUBS 


L. A. 8mm Club 

Approximately one hundred members 
and guests of the Los Angeles 8mm. 
Club attended the annual banquet and 
installation of officers. 

New officers installed were: President 
Erwin Dietz, Vice-President John Boaz, 
Secretary Bill Dorris and Treasurer 
Claude Cadarette. 

As is the custom of the club, the prize 
winning pictures of the year were an¬ 
nounced at the banquet, and the top 
winners were screened. Winning first 
prize and the Achievement Trophy was 
W. D. Garlock’s picture, “Pretties on 
Parade”. Second was Milton Armstrong’s 
“Tell Me a Story”. Third prize went 
to Fred Evan’s “Ice Follies”, and fourth 
prize was won by Gertrude Millar for 
her picture “Vacation with Wackie Wil¬ 
lie”. She also won the Vacation Trophy. 


La Casa Movie Club 

The La Casa Movie Club of Alham¬ 
bra, California, continued its pace-setting 
attendance record at its December meet¬ 
ing with well over 200 present. The 
following program was presented. 

A La Casa Movie Club demonstration 
film in 8mm. 

A “Special” Christmas film in 8mm. 

“Christmas Memories”, in 16mm., by 
Mrs. R. Gillman. 

“High Sierras”, in 356mm., by C. L. 
Ritter. 

“Ice Follies of 1944”, in 16mm. by 
P. L. Cowherd. 

“Parrot Like Birds”, in 16mm., by 
Andrew Orear, President of the Avicul¬ 
ture Society. 


Syracuse Movie Makers 

The members of the Syracuse Movie 
Makers have hit upon an idea that is 
worthy of passing along for considera¬ 
tion by other clubs. Starting in Decem¬ 
ber, they devoted one meeting to strictly 
businesss. Members figure that lengthy 
business meetings preceding the showing 
of films becomes boresome to guests— 
and to members who are anxious to see 
the show go on. 

The December 19th meeting was de¬ 
voted to discussion of the technique of 
making Christmas home movies. Archie 
Rodgers handled the meeting, and many 
Christmas movies of the past were 
screened and commented upon. Com¬ 
ment was cold-blooded and to the point, 
with bad features and good ones being 
pointed out. 


Saint Louis Club 

Most outstanding feature of the De¬ 
cember meeting of the Amateur Motion 
Picture Club of Saint Louis was a talk 
by Vernon Rasmussen on “The Use of 
Light Meters”. Rasmussen is an expert 
on this subject, and gave members some 
valuable advice. 

Dr. and Mrs. W. R. Jordan screened 
200 feet of excellent Kodachrome show¬ 
ing the beauty spots of Palm Beach, 
Miami and Havana. 

“Tiny Factories”, an interesting film 
about Bees, filmled by Walter Jennings 
of Kansas City, Mo., was particularly 
interesting. 

Final subject screened was “Glacier 
National Park”, in Kodachrome, by Ed¬ 
ward O. Miller. 


L. A. Cinema Club 

The Los Angeles Cinema Club com¬ 
bined its annual dinner and its election 
of officers on the evening of Decem¬ 
ber 12. 

Officers elected were: Harry E. Park¬ 
er, President; Alice Claire Hoffman, 
Vice-President; Mrs. Mildred Zimmer¬ 
man, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The following committees were ap¬ 
pointed: Advisory — C. Earle Memory 
and A. C. Karr. Contest and Commen¬ 
tary—James H. Mitchell. Membership— 
A. A. Anderson, Herbert Sturdy and 
Russell B. Mullen. Program—Carl Beal, 
Roy E. Gerstenkorn and Guy Nelli. Pub¬ 
licity—Edward Pyle, Jr. Reception and 
Social—Mrs. Guy Nelli, Gertrude Miller 
and Mrs. R. B. Mullen. Still Photogra¬ 
phy—Dr. E. L. Eames, L. J. Turley and 
J. C. Milligan. Technical and Library— 
Carl H. Hhomson. Music and Sound— 
W. L. Easley. Contact—Jack Shandler. 


M.M.P.C. 

Four films highlighted the December 
meeting of the Metropolitan Motion Pic¬ 
ture Club, held in the Walnut Room of 
the Hotel Capitol, New York City. Pic¬ 
tures screened were: 

“The Lure of the Sirens”—an 8mm. 
production by the San Francisco Ama¬ 
teur Movie Producers of San Francisco, 
California. 

“A Day at the Seashore”—Produced 
by Harry Groedel, and filmed during 
the summer of 1944. 

“Auntie in Moccasins”—A ten Best 
film of 1941, and produced by Joseph J. 
Harley. 

“Sahuaroland”—Winner of the club’s 
Annual Contest in February, 1941, made 
by Frank E. Gunnell. 


Philadelphia Club 

The Philadelphia Cinema Club held 
its December meeting on December 12 
at Westminster Hall. 

Among the features of the program 
was “A Trip to Bermuda”, filmed by 
Dr. L. H. Hergesheimer. Another out¬ 
standing film screened was “Merry 
Christmas”, a very entertaining Castle 
film. 

Five of the club members also exhib¬ 
ited unusual examples of 35mm. slides. 


Tri-City Club 

The annual dinner of the Tri-City 
Cinema Club was held in Davenport, 
Iowa, the evening of December 14. Mo¬ 
tion pictures were taken of all members 
and guests. 

The program consisted of. Color slides 
by Miss Georgie T. First, of Rock Island, 
and by Dr. James Dunn of Davenport. 
“A Vacation Trip”, 800 feet of 16mm. 
Kodachrome, by Dr. J. P. Johnston of 
East Moline. “Wildflowers”, “Autumn” 
and “Brookside”, by Robert P. Kehoe of 
New York City. 
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Before 


You Select 


sweJigM ! 


Consider These Farts: 

There are few greater thrills than 
viewing 8 mm. motion pictures you 
have made yourself—of re-living in 
motion and color the precious 
highlights of family life, friendship, 
sport and travel—or of seeing in your 
own home your choice of the rapidly 
expanding libraries of 8 mm. films. 

But to enjoy 8 mm. films to the 
utmost—they should be shown with 
a precision projector that embodies 
all the features and conveniences 
of a professional type machine. 

Thousands of Ampro 8 mm. projectors/ 
produced before the war, delighted 
users all over the world. They offered 
new standards of brilliance of illumina¬ 
tion and ease of operation plus: 

. . . still pictures for detailed study . . . 

400 foot capacity if desired . . . 
reverse picture operation for humorous 
effects . . . one hand precision tilting 
control . . .fast automatic rewinding . . . 
automatic pilot light for threading . . . 

removable optics for quick 
cleaning . . . easy threading over large 
sprockets . . . and many other features. 

Although Ampro 8 mm. projectors will 
not be available until after the 
war—keep in touch with newest 
developments in motion picture 
projection by writing today for latest 
information on Ampro projectors. 


AMPRO CORPORATION, Chicago 18, III. 

Precision Cine Equipment 


Ampro 8 mm. 
Silent Projector 


0B"y <M** &o»</s 
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Artistic Titling Tips 

By GLENN R. KERSHNER, A.S.C. 


D URING 1944, in many issues of 
the Cinematographer, we dwelled 
on various subjects helpful to the 
photographer, particularly to the 16mm. 
non-professional who has never been 
fortunate enough to be in Hollywood to 
observe how the professional cameraman 
works to accomplish his fine results. 

“Proper Placing of Reflector,” in the 
March Issue, was devoted to the com¬ 
parison between the 35 and 16mm. films 
as well as how to place the reflectors 
when the sun gave a front, three-quarter 
light. In the April issue “More About 
Reflectors,” the sun was furnishing a 
direct sidelight. “Lighting Sunday Mov¬ 
ies,” in the May issue, described how to 
use reflectors when the sun was a back¬ 
light. 

On page 267 of the August number 
we dwelt on “Improving Vacation Mov¬ 
ies” by describing continuity in travel 
films. “Composition for the Amateur,” 
in September, brought many requests 
for more of such articles. While “Movie 
Tricks for Amateurs” in the October 
Cinematographer brought letters from 
interested readers in some twenty foreign 
countries where the magazine is deliv¬ 
ered. In that article we discussed minia¬ 
tures with charts on the hyperfocal dis¬ 
tances of lenses at various stops, and 
picture areas of different lenses at vari¬ 
ous distances of focus. 

December being the holiday number, 
the article “Plan Your Christmas Mov¬ 
ies” was devoted to the building of mini¬ 
ature trees, landscapes and buildings 
around the base of the Christmas tree, 
as well as how to light and photograph 
these miniatures; also ideas about how 
to cut from the miniature shots to the 
actual scenes of the family and holiday 
events. 

Presuming your Christmas pictures 
are now made, you will want to title 
them artistically. Something different 
than the usual white letters on a black 
background are not good salesmanship 
for the scenes that follow. Titles with 
backgrounds similar to the scene give 
the best results so it is of these titles 
we will talk. 

We may spend weeks and months and, 
at times, a considerable sum of money 
in filming a subject or a travelogue. 
Therefore we should at least spend a con¬ 
siderable time in preparation and filming 
the titles. There should be no repeat¬ 
ing of words and never use a word more 
than once in the beginning of your 
titles. 

Once your titles are all finished, lay 
them out and number them as they are 
to be cut into the film. By counting the 


words, you will know how much film will 
be required. In 16mm. there are 40 
frames to the foot. As a rule we use 
8 frames per word making five to the 
foot then add an additional foot for 
each title for safety sake. Should you 
have a camera that can be wound back¬ 
wards then part of this extra foot can 
be used in the dissolves or fades. It is 
well at the time you count the words 
of each title to write the number of 
feet required in the upper right hand cor¬ 
ner beside the card number, so that you 
will make no mistake while photograph¬ 
ing. It is this system I am going to 
explain. 

This system, which I have used for 
many years, you can use whether you 
have a camera that fades in and out 
or not. After carefully reading and 
studying the accompanying diagram, and 
with a little patience, you too, will be 
making all your titles with backgrounds 
in them. If you can not make lap- 
dissolves you can fade in your titles 
by the use of a dimmer on lights. It 
takes 2 V 2 seconds normal to run one 
foot. If you start your camera and 
bring up your lights from darkness to 
full light on the title in 1V 2 seconds, 
and at the end of the title fade it out 
the same, you will have a perfect fade- 
in and fade-out. Or, if you would rather 
have a full foot fade, use the 2 Y 2 sec¬ 
onds. Now if you can wind your camera 
backwards that foot, you can fade in 
on the next title, called, a lap-dissolve. 
Very nice if you can do it, for it saves 
the sudden jump and shows that you have 
become quite a master of the technique. 

Since we are talking of lap-dissolves, 
fade-ins and fade-outs, I will give you 
symbols that will be very helpful tb y 
you. Symbols that you can mark on your 
title as you plan them. For example 
the title is marked Number 1. It re¬ 
quires three feet, I write 3 ft. up in 
the corner. Now, if I wish to fade in, 
I make this character before it <. That 
means from nothing to full light. Should 
I wish to fade out at the end, I place 
the opposite symbol > after the 3 ft. 
This means from full light to nothing. 
If I wish to make a lap-dissolve to the 
next title, I use a combination of the 
two which is 



and in the diagram on this page you 
will see how these can be used. 

To prevent becoming confused at any 
time, you lay out your titles as numbered 
and make a diagram as illustrated. As 

(Continued on Page 29) 



Above shows how the corners of the title cards should 
be marked before any are photographed. 
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Above is diagram showing how to use symbols in 
preparing to make your titles. 
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Caught flat-footed by our gunners 
and a combat cameraman 



Enemy submarine is shelled to its doom. Official U. S. Coast Guard Photograph. 


T HE combat photographer is two men—he's 
a trained and toughened fighting man. He's 
an expert cameraman. He has to have the 
strength and skill of a fighting man to get his 
pictures when the fighting is at its thickest. As a 
cameraman, he has to be so expert that he is 
virtually a picture-taking machine, functioning 
at high efficiency under incredibly difficult 
conditions. 

Everyone sees his pictures; but few outside the 
motion picture industry realize how many com¬ 
bat cameramen are former movie cameramen, 


how many have been trained by veteran movie 
photographers. 

And, of course, processing, editing, cutting, 
adding supplementary sound—weaving sepa¬ 
rate shots into finished productions—are largely 
in the hands of movie-trained people. The ar¬ 
chives of this war will be illustrated by the most 
magnificent war pictures ever made, and much 
of their excellence will be due to the co-operation 
of the motion picture industry. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., Distributors 
FORT LEE CHICAGO HOLLYWOOD 


°" e Of O series o! 
advertisements by 
KODAK testifying to 

the achievements of 
the movies at war 
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""""" F O N DA """"" 

DEVELOPING MACHINES 

With a Patented Controlled Drive 

For 

MOTION PICTURE FILM 


A simple, positive method of 
Driving both 16mm. & 35mm. 

Motion Picture Film 
Through a Developing Machine. 

It gives a 

Soft—even—controlled— 

Flowing Action to the Film 

That insures your 

PRICELESS, IRREPLACEABLE NEGATIVE 

Against breakage or 
mechanical damage. 


WE BUILD LARGE UNITS FOR PRODUCTION LABORATORIES 

FONDA MACHINERY CO., INC. 

8460 Santa Monica Blvd. Los Angeles 46, California, U.S.A. 

Cable Address "Fonda" 

“The Machine That Cannot Break Your Film” 


Bringing the Bible 
to the Screen 

(Continued from Page 9) 

users of these films, for the demand for 
release prints has been tripled. 

In Cathedral Films the gospel lives 
on the screen. The Christ speaks out as 
though he is advising us of today, and 
Biblical characters become human in¬ 
stead of mythical creatures of legend. 
The fact that this type of film is catch¬ 
ing on as it is indicates that the motion 
picture of the future will play a great 
part in teaching man that love is better 
than hatred; that peace is preferable to 
war. 


Mili Introduces 

(Continued from Page 15) 

ups and slow pan and dolly shots and 
there are shots like a musician’s hand 
against vibrating bass-viol strings, or 
out-of-frame shots with a person’s head 
in the lower right hand corner of the 
film instead of in the usual center po¬ 
sition. 

Mili’s script for “Jammin’ the Blues” 
is a complete cutting script. It calls for 
detailed camera angles, movements and 
cuts in harmony with the music. Thus, 
from bar 3 to 6 in one number, his sce¬ 
nario calls for one shot to be followed 
by a cut to another shot for bars 6 to 
9. Mili is a great believer in the psycho¬ 


logical inferences that can be developed 
by connecting different strips of films. 
This, again he derived mostly from the 
Russian school of moviemaking. “Jam¬ 
min’ the Blues” is like a silent film in 
many ways. No one talks in it, except 
for the music and singing. The picture 
also has an abstract quality. There are 
no sets in it, and the musicians seem to 
be photographed in space without a floor 
or ceiling or walls. As a result, the pho¬ 
tography has an almost three-dimen¬ 
sional effect combined with the quality 
of an etching. 

The musicians for “Jammin’ the 
Blues,” all of them among the most 
eminent in their field, were selected by 
technical director Norman Granz and 
Mili. They play three numbers, a slow 
blues to start off with; then “On the 
Sunny Side of the Street,” to step up 
the tempo; and finally a fast swing 
number which actually jams the ses¬ 
sion. The numbers were recorded in true 
jam session style from midnight to 6 
a.m. one night on sound stage 9, the 
music recording stage at Warners. The 
music was then amplified on playback 
machines and coordinated with the pho¬ 
tographic image on the set. Marie Bry¬ 
ant sings the “Sunny Side” number, and 
Archie Savage is cut in for an abstract 
dance in the course of the music. 

Mili points out that none of the popu¬ 
lar standbys of swing music are in evi¬ 
dence in the film. None of the musicians 
are drinking, and only one of them is 
smoking. None of them are tense, for 
the essence of a real jam session is com¬ 
plete relaxation. Lester Young, the saxo¬ 
phonist who is one of the stars of “Jam¬ 
min’ the Blues,” is one of the most highly 
regarded musicians in the trade. He has 
a soft, poetic face, and Mili is capitaliz¬ 
ing on it in his photography. The pic¬ 
ture opens with a shot on Young’s pork 
pie hat on which the credit titles are 
superimposed. Then, as the music fades 
in, Young lifts his face to the camera 
as he is shown doing a sax solo. 

Mili had been placed under long-term 
contract by Warners, and the produc¬ 
tion office as well as the craftsmen at 
the studio watched the making of his 
first film with interest. He was given 
complete freedom to do what he liked 
and to experiment with the camera, film 
and settings as he saw fit. 

Result: “Jammin’ the Blues” is so 
good it is being boomed for an Academy 
Award. 


Don't forget to visit 
your nearest Blood 
Bank. A pint of YOUR 
blood may save a Life 
—GIVE. 
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New Filmosound Library 
Releases Announced 
by B.&H. 



COURAGEOUS MR. PENN, No. 5826, 
9 reels. Stirring historical drama show¬ 
ing the struggle for religious and civil 
liberty in England under Charles II, and 
the founding of a free, peaceful common¬ 
wealth in Pennsylvania. William Penn 
is shown as a fearless Quaker, doffing his 
broad-brimmed hat to none but God, 
though it incur the wrath of king or 
judge. He defends himself magnificently 
before arrogant, corrupt judges by win¬ 
ning the jury to his side. The influence 
of his loyal, nobly-born wife plays a 
vital role, and his part in founding his 
colony, and its peaceful relations with 
the Indians is excellently brought out. 
One of the best films ever made for 
schools, churches, and other social groups. 
Study guide. (Clifford Evans, Deborah 
Kerr.) 

FIRED WIFE (Universal), No. 2579, 
7 reels. High tempo comedy mixup of 
business and romance. Career girl called 
back from a secret honeymoon, winds up 
in Reno, but is saved for a new career. 
(Robert Paige, Louis Allbritton, Diana 
Barrymore.) Available from March 6, 
1945 for approved non-theatrical audi¬ 
ences. 

MASTERS OF SACRED MUSIC, No. 
928, 10 min. Rental $1.50. Beethoven and 
Bruckner, some of their major contribu¬ 
tions to sacred music, and the scenes en¬ 
riched by their lives. (Music only, and 
titles.) Selections include: Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony, Symphony Pastorale, 
Missa Solemnis, Symphony Eroica and 
Bruckner's Fourth Symphony. Purchase 
$28. 



O UT IN FRONT—right out where the action is thickest and 
the ever-changing scenes of war provide the most for the 
record of history in the making—THERE you’ll find precision- 
built DeVry cameras, faithfully storing away for future generations 
to see—the actual, moving FORWARD MARCH of the armies of 
Democracy and preserving for all time the scenes of the final death 
throes of the Forces of Destruction. Chill of the Arctic, swelter of 
the Tropics, humidity of South Pacific jungles—sands of the 
Sahara—those unarmed heroes of the Camera Corps will tell you 
that their DEVry’s took it as it came—and performed beyond the 
fondest hope of men who risked a soldier’s price for jobs well done. 

In the not-too-distant future, the same dependable 
DeVRY 16mm. and 35mm. motion picture cameras 
—also a new and revolutionary DeVRY 8mm. mas¬ 
terpiece—will be available for YOUR use in recording 
the pleasures and preserving the memories—of a world 
FINALLY AT PEACE. Also precision-built sound 
and silent equipment on which to project them. When 
peace comes, keep your eye on DeVRY— for 31 years 
an outstanding name in the cinematic world. 

DeVRY 16 mm. Camera *£)EVry 35mm Battle Camera helps filnYCAMERAMEN AT WAR.” 

DeVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 




P.F.C. Releases New 
Film Catalog 

The Princeton Film Center, motion 
picture producers and distributors, has 
just released its 1945 Film catalog, list¬ 
ing a wide variety of educational and 
special-purpose films. Attractively bound 
and carefully arranged to permit quick, 
easy selection of titles, the films listed in 
the catalog cover virtually every type of 
subject, including teaching aids, cultural 
and technical releases and entertainment 
films. 

In the comprehensive Educational sec¬ 
tion, films designed especially for class¬ 
room use are available for teaching aids 


in history, geography, chemistry, physics 
and social studies, as well as health, 
safety and other general topics. 

Supplementing a well rounded list of 
cultural films in the Center’s own library, 
a large number of special releases have 
been deposited with Princeton by the Of¬ 
fice of War Information and the Coordi¬ 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. World 
wide in scope, these releases include war 
subjects, many of which were filmed in 
actual combat, as well as valuable post¬ 
war informational and documentary sub¬ 
jects. 

Specally chosen sponsored subjects, 
selected for their educational value, are 
included in the catalog. Each subject is 
fully described on a separate, colored, 


illustrated page, and arranged so these 
descriptive pages can be used for class¬ 
room discussion of the subject. 

B & H Announces New 
16mm. Sound Projector 

Designed especially for 25-cycle opera- 
tion, the Filmosound Model 156-VB is 
identical in other respects with the 
Model 156-V, and is listed at $453.67, ac¬ 
cording to word from the Bell & Howell 
Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago. While 
as yet the entire output of this model is 
allocated to military and high-priority 
civilian use, the 25-cycle feature is ex¬ 
pected to fill a real demand in rural 
localities after the war. 
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Eugene Lauste 

(Continued from Page 18) 

wide demand. Inventor wants third 
share. No cash.—Address L., Box 1,624, 
Postal Department, Daily Telegraph, 
Fleet-Street, E. C. 1,” and another ap¬ 
peared later reading as follows, “Vast 
fortune awaits financier who will assist 
inventor for completing most marvelous 
and startling cinematograph, embracing 
natural sounds. Working capital about 
2000 pounds. Syndicate entertained,— 
Write Enterprise 12a, Melbourne-sq., 
Brixton, S. W.” 

In this manner, he would accumu¬ 
late a little capital now and then and 
carry on, but the time was not just 
ripe and those seeking fortune would 
gradually drop out, but Eugene Lauste 
believed in the future. On May 3rd, 
1912, November 3rd, 1913, and November 
4th, 1913, he received other patents in 
Great Britain. On May 3rd, 1913, he 
was awarded a patent in France, Bel¬ 
gium, and Italy; later he received his 
patents from Australia, Switzerland and 
Sweden, and in the months to follow 
he received his papers from the patent 
office from Spain, Portugal, Hungary, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, New Zea¬ 
land, Mexico, India, Brazil, Japan, United 
States and Germany. All sealed and 
delivered in the year 1913. Mr. Lauste 
was fortunate to have the help of his 
oldest son Henry Georges in all of his 
experimenting. Though Georges finally 
accepted a post as a representative of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, Ltd., 
Lauste kept the scientific laboratory in 
Brixton, as busy as a bee hive. 

In 1910 to 1912 Lauste very success¬ 
fully recorded the music of a fifteen 
piece band and an eighteen piece or¬ 
chestra, which was demonstrated again 
for the reproduction of both the picture 
and sound simultaneously. Eugene Lauste 
came into his own, for he had proven 
definitely in 1909 that he could both 
photograph the picture and sound on 
the same film. 

Lauste came to this country in the 
year 1887 where he joined the technical 
and research staff of Thomas A. Edison 
at Orange, New Jersey, and there with 
Edison, he worked and helped perfect 
the famous Kinetoscope projector. Lauste 
left Edison in 1892 to develop a gaso¬ 
line engine which he designed in asso¬ 
ciation with another French engineer. 
He was assured by experts that an en¬ 
gine of this type with its noise and in¬ 
flammable potentialities, could never be 
made commercial because it would not 
be allowed on the streets. He dropped 
it, yet, he might have been accredited 
as the inventor of the automobile as 
well as the inventor of sound in motion 
pictures. 

More than his being credited with the 
invention of the photographing and re¬ 
cording of sound and picture simulta¬ 
neously, he had a wide list of achieve¬ 
ments in motion pictures, one as great 
as the other, for he pioneered and is 


responsible for the following: He was 
the inventor and designer of the Eidolo- 
scope camera and projector and the in¬ 
ventor of the so-called “Latham Loop’’ 
while working with Latham and the 
indispensible second sprocket, still an 
essential element in the modern projector, 
which for years was a patent litigation 
that marked the early history of the 
film industry. 

Following his invention of the Eidolo- 
scope camera, he was associated with 
the American Biograph and Mutoscope 
Company for several years, and while 
there and about the year 1900, he made 
his first great light valve and. also made 
experimental drawings and designs, 
which have for the most part been lost. 
I have no intention of making this a 
technical treatise of the work of Eugene 
Lauste, for I am only interested in the 
man and his achievements. 

I knew him in his late years and he 
was a very tired and weary man, having 
faced many hardships. He was many 
times close to poverty, yet he held on 
to hope. Few could see the future as he 
did, for had others gone along with him 
then, the sound motion picture would 
have been yours to enjoy, many years 
earlier. Lauste had faith and the pa¬ 
tience of a saint. He went back to Eng¬ 
land to continue and while there, his 
work was interrupted because of Eng¬ 
land’s entry into the first World War. He 
came back to the United States in 1916, 
hoping to find new capital here for 
the commercialization of his invention, 
but here he met with a similar situa¬ 
tion, for it was not much later that we 
entered the war. 

I prided myself for having been one 
of the early cameramen in the com¬ 
mercialization of prize fight films, but 
now I am taken back, for in my re¬ 
search into Eugene Augustin Lauste’s 
life, I have found that he photographed 
the Griffo-Barnet prize fight on the 


Eugene Augustin Lauste, who was a frequent visitor 
to the studio of Irving Browning, is shown here with 
Mr. and Mrs. Browning. 

roof of the Old Madison Square Garden 
which was shown in a tent on Surf 
Avenue, in Coney Island about the time 
the stork was looking for an address 
and a chimney in which to drop me. 

In the year 1926 the sound motion 
pictures was introduced by Warner 
Brothers via the phonograph disc and 
it was not until two years later that 
the sound motion picture came into its 
own via the combined picture and sound 
track, on the same film strip. 

The entry of sound brought many 
new people into the field; sound tech¬ 
nicians, engineers, editors, dialogue di¬ 
rectors, stage directors, a new crop of 
actors and actresses, new apparatus, 
new manufacturing plants all turning 
out the machinery needed for the pro¬ 
duction and reproduction of sound. Then 
came the 16mm. sound, which brought 
new manufacturing, new apparatus, new 
ideas, now playing a great part in this 
war for the education of our Army, 
Navy and Air Forces and for the edu¬ 
cation of our children. It brought new 
languages into our homes. It makes 
possible the study of sound to scientists, 
physicians, psychologists and psychia¬ 
trists; it has become a world teacher 
and it is yet young and the depths of 
its scientific achievements has a long 
way to go. Yes, much has been gained 
since the introduction of sound on film. 

Eugene Augustin Lauste has been hon¬ 
ored in documents in the Society of Mo¬ 
tion Picture Engineers. His apparatus 
in the museums of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, the Smithsonian Institute 
in Washington are conclusive evidence 
of his work. There is no doubt that 
many have and will benefit by its proc¬ 
esses, but Eugene Augustin Lauste and 
his immediate family, received only a 
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meager remuneration for his inventions 
in spite of his patents, in spite of his 
hope that he would some day receive his 
part for his efforts, he died leaving his 
widow who still lives in the little house 
at 12 Howard Street, in Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. 

Today her dearest one’s invention of 
the sound motion picture can be heard 
on any screen. She, the hopeful one, 
sits beside a window, looking out toward 
the little shack where her Eugene labored 
in his laboratory always working to keep 
his invention up to date with the chang¬ 
ing of the years, for she remembers h^ 
promise that success would be theirs 
when sound on film will be given a 
hearing. 


Note: All rights reserved by the auth¬ 
or, including the right to reproduce this 
article or portions thereof, in any form. 


Government Accepts Optical 
Training Films 

Over a year in the making, a series of 
six visual aid units on optical crafts¬ 
manship, produced for the United States 
Office of Education by the Bell & Howell 
Company, has just been formally ac¬ 
cepted in Washington. Each unit com¬ 
prises a sound film (running time of 
from 20 to 30 minutes), a silent filmstrip 
(40 to 70 frames in length), and a 16- 
page illustrated instruction manual. 

The series was produced in collabora¬ 
tion with the U. S. Navy, which has un¬ 
der way a similar group of eight films 
dealing with the grinding and polishing 
of flat surfaces. The Bell & Howell series 
is confined to sperical surfaces, and was 
produced at the company’s new Lincoln- 
wood optical plant. Professional produc¬ 
tion values prevail throughout, Terry- 
toon and Knowledge Builders studios did 
the animation; Action Films, the photog¬ 
raphy; Reeves, the recording. Wm. F. 
Kruse, head of the Bell & Howell Films 
Division wrote and directed the entire 
series. 

The formal preview was held in the 
screening room of the Office of War In¬ 
formation, with Navy, State, Agriculture 
and other government departments rep¬ 
resented. British, Russian and Chinese 
government representatives have ex¬ 
pressed interest in getting prints for 
their own optical industries. 

These films form part of the nearly 500 
war training films produced by the USOE 
under the direction of Floyde Brooker. 
They are used daily in a large scale 
craftsmanship training program at the 
Bell & Howell plant, not only for the 
instruction of job specialists, their pri¬ 
mary purpose, but also to give a broad 
grasp of the entire lens production proc¬ 
ess to craftsmen and executives alike. 
Other USOE films also find a place in 
this training program, which is expected 
to be applied also in many other plants. 
This series, like all the USOE and Army- 
Navy pre-induction films, can be rented 
and purchased through the Bell & Howell 
Filmosound Library, with rental charges 
credited against purchase price of films 
bought within 30 days of original rental 


Artistic Titling Tips 

(Continued from Page 24) 

you photograph each title, you will check 
it off and have no trouble at all. If 
you are not going to put backgrounds 
behind your titles, then you are ready 
to start photographing them in your 
Titler. 

Put on your one inch lense, and if it 
will not focus on the 3x5 inch card 
one foot away, set the lense at infinity 
and fit the focus corrector on it. Set 
your No. 1 photoflood lights about 10 
inches from the title card, at an oblique 
angle, so there will be no reflection. Run 
your camera at normal (16) speed and 
set your exposure as recommended in the 
following tables. 

Kodachrome Regular, with corrective 


filter .F5 

Kodachrome, Type A. 

.Between F8 and Fll 

Eastman Super XX or Agfa SSS . . .F16 
Eastman Super X or Agfa Hypan. . .Fll 

Positive Film Stock .F8 

Other lamps that may be used in the 


Character Titler are the 75- and 100- 
watt special coil filament projection 
lamps. The following exposures are rec¬ 
ommended for these — 


Kodachrome Regular, with corrective 
filter (75-watt) F 2.5 (10-watt) F 3.5 
Kodachrome, Type A (75-watt) F 5.5 
(100-watt) between F 5.5 and F8 
Eastman Super XX or Agfa SSS (75- 
watt) F 8 (100-watt) F 11 

Eastman Super X or Agfa Hypan (75- 
watt) F 6.3 (100-watt) F8 

Positive Film Stock (75-watt) F 4.5 
(100-watt) F 6.3 

After your titles have been returned 
and cut into your picture, and you de¬ 
cide to enhance your picture many fold 
by using backgrounds, you will find it 
quite easy, but it will require a little 
patience the first time. 

This time we will use the diagram 
twice. Once for the backgrounds, rewind 
the film to the same starting place, and 
then use the diagram again to make the 
titles. Should you wish, you can use a 
background more than once, but it must 
have the same footage and characters 
written on it as the number of the title 
it is to be used with. 

(The second part of this article, dis¬ 
cussing the methods of making titles 
with backgrounds, will be in the Febru¬ 
ary issue.) 


FOR LIGHT ON EASTERN PRODUCTION-- 

C. ROSS 

For Lighting Equipment 

As sol© distributors East of the Mississippi we carry the full and 
complete line of latest-type Inkie and H.I.-Arc equipment 
manufactured by 

MOLE-RICHARDSON, Inc. 

Hollywood - California 

Your requirements for interior or exterior locations taken care 
of to the last minute detail anywhere 

☆ 

MOTOR GENERATOR TRUCKS 
RENTALS SALES SERVICE 

☆ 

CHARLES ROSS, Inc. 

333 West 52nd St., New York, N. Y. Phones: Circle 6-5470-1 


GIVE YOUR BLOOD TO THE RED CROSS 
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Tailor Made Fades 

(Continued from Page 13) 

master mechanic’s mechanic, but for 
your own welfare in the momentous 
shop gadget department days to come, 
we wish to make it clear as ‘zero filter 
factor’ that the well executed lap dis¬ 
solve is the absolute KING of all transi¬ 
tions. As a matter of fact, the lap treat¬ 
ment of related scenes and the fade in 
and out handling of beginnings and end¬ 
ings, duplicates man’s basic physiological 
and psychological behavior and thus aids 
in the rapid and pleasant digestion of 
film. 

“Moreover, according to all the best 
aperiodic astrologers and unlicensed 
psychiatrists of intermittent motion at 
the last meeting of the Society for the 
Prevention of Colicky Home Movies, the 
proper use of shock absorbing connectors 



LENSES for Today 
and the Future 

B&H-THC Cine Lenses are 
not merely ideally corrected 
for today’s monochrome and 
color work; their design 
anticipates the possibility of 
future improvements in film 
emulsions. Thus they are long¬ 
time investments. Write for 
details. BUY WAR BONDS 

BELL & HOWELL 
COMPANY 

Exclusive world distributors 

1848 Larchmont Avenue,Chicago 

New York: 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
Hollywood: 716 N. La Brea Ave. 
Washington, D. C.: 1221 G St., N. W. 
London: 13-14 Great Castle St. 


may yet save Americans from mass 
nervous breakdown, while the impact of 
forever cutting from one Class B scene 
to another will certainly fill the wards 
with fans whose persistency if idea 
results in the accumulation of enough 
high voltage picture head to blow out 
synapses, foul up reception centers and 
exhaust drugstore vitamin B. 

“Indeed, Mr. Henkler, even a master¬ 
piece of cine art in which the one-two 
punch has not been cushioned by plenty 
of fades and laps, may prove danger¬ 
ously fatiguing to the man on the edge 
of the theater chair who must incessantly 
iron out audio and visual jerks with his 
own bare neuron decelerators. This argu¬ 
ment, in itself, should stagger even a 
reactionary of the Nickelodeon school of 
thought but to do the subject full jus¬ 
tice it must also be stated that in addi¬ 
tion to being slick smoothing agents for 
jump psycho-physical responses, the fade 
and lap are cume laude celluloid punc¬ 
tuation and unique cine-story-telling 
catalysts of great value. 

“It is therefore quite obvious that our 
next painless substandard ‘Learn Easy’ 
will be a menace to public health and a 
very crude thing indeed unless you 
build us a lawful MDCT sometime before 
our sponsor demands that we stop stall¬ 
ing around with the script and start 
shooting.” 

Poor Mr. Henkler! He solved all the 
problems. We got all the credit. 


Power Lack Stalls 
French Theaters 

French theatres are in extremely diffi¬ 
cult circumstances for lack of power to 
operate their equipment and light their 
auditoriums, OWI officials report. Al¬ 
though theatres operating there are fea¬ 
turing both OWI and Hollywood films, 
not more than half are open every day. 
There is widespread showing of OWI 
documentaries on America and our part 
in the war, OWI overseas director Ed¬ 
ward Barrett said, as well as of Holly¬ 
wood features. Reception of these films 
by the French is clear indication that 
that country will provide an important 
post-war film market. The French wel¬ 
come the American product as if it were 
their first meal after a long fast. 


What A.S.C. Members 
Are Now Filming 

S this issue goes to press the fol- 
lowing pictures were in produc- 
^ tion in Hollywood. They are list¬ 
ed by studios, with the name of the 
Director of Photography for each pic¬ 
ture : 

COLUMBIA STUDIOS 
“A Thousand and One Nights”, Ray 
Rennahan, A.S.C. 

INTERNATIONAL PICTURES 
“Along Came Jones”, Milton Krasner, 
A.S.C. 

METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER STUDIOS 
“Hold High the Torch”, Len Smith, 
A.S.C. 

“Our Vines Have Tender Grapes”, 
Robert Surtees, A.S.C. 

“Weekend at the Waldorf”, Robert 
Planck, A.S.C. 

“Twice Blessed”, Ray June A.S.C. 
“The Hidden Eye”, Lester White, 
A.S.C. 

“Her Highness and the Bellboy”, 
Harry Stradling, A.S.C. 

PARAMOUNT STUDIOS 
“The Lost Weekend”, John Seitz, 
A.S.C. 

“The Affairs of Susan”, David Abel, 
A.S.C. 

“The Virginian”, Harry Hallenberg- 
er, A.S.C. 

“Good Intentions”, Daniel Fapp, 
A.S.C. 

“Too Good to Be True”, Charles Lang, 
A.S.C. 

“Masquerade in Mexico”, Lionel Lin- 
don, A.S.C 

RKO STUDIOS 

“The Invisible Aarmy”, Nick Muscu- 
raca, A.S.C. 

“The Spanish Main”, George Barnes, 
A.S.C. 

“Johnny Angel”, Harry Wild, A.S.C. 
“Follow Your Heart”, Frank Redman, 
A.S.C. 

20TH CENTURY-FOX 
“A Bell for Adano”, Joseph La Shelle, 
A.S.C. 

“Captain Eddie”, Joe MacDonald, 
A.S.C. 

“Col. Effingham’s Raid”, Edward Cron- 
jager, A.S.C. 

UNITED ARTISTS 
“A Walk in the Sun”, Russell Har¬ 
lan, A.S.C. 

“G.I. Joe”, Russell Metty, A.S.C. 
“Guest Wife”, Joseph Valentine, 
A.S.C. 

UNIVERSAL STUDIOS 
“A Night in Paradise”, Hal Mohr, 
A.S.C. 

WARNER BROS. STUDIOS 
“The Big Sleep”, Sid Hickox, A.S.C. 
“Hotel Berlin”, Carl Guthrie, A.S.C. 
“Mildred Pierce”, Ernest Haller, 
A.S.C. 
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Japs Copy American 
Aircraft Camera 

The Japs have copied an American- 
made aircraft camera, even to the model 
number and the U. S. Navy’s inspection 
insignia, an anchor, according to Fair- 
child Camera & Instrument Corporation, 
New York, manufacturer of the original. 

The camera copied is the small, hand¬ 
held, manually-operated Fairchild F-8, 
used for many years in both Naval 
planes and by private aerial and news 
- photographers throughout the world. 

But the Japanese were not content 
with copying the main features of the 
F-8, plus its model number and the an¬ 
chor insignia. They went further and 
stole camera features from the French 
and Germans, incorporating them to 
produce an instrument which, Fairchild 
candidly admits, has some superior 
points, although definite weaknesses. 

The American original is a 15-pound 
camera designed to meet military, naval 
and commercial demands for a light, low- 
priced aerial camera with a wide range 
of versatility. It is particularly well- 
suited for training and miscellaneous as¬ 
signments which do not require use of a 
large, precision camera. It has a 15- 
inch telephoto //5.6 lens, a focal plane 
shutter, and a negative size of 5" x 7", 
and it can use either roll or cut film. In 
the earlier models the Fairchild F-8 had 
a speed range from l/35th to l/200th 
second, and in the latest model 1/125th 
to 1/400th. There is a single slot curtain. 

The Japs have made these changes: 

They have borrowed the multi-slot 
focal plane shutter curtain from the 
French Gaumont camera, giving their 
camera a speed range from l/35th to 
l/400th second, which is a definite im¬ 
provement. 

A German cut film magazine has been 
installed. It is superior to American 
magazines available for this camera, ex¬ 
perts say. 

Adjustable leather hand and shoulder 
straps, undoubtedly necessary for the 
fly-weight Jap photographers to hold the 
camera steady in the slip stream, were 
copied from a German design. The 
straps are advantageous. 

Heavier castings are used in the cam¬ 
era, increasing its weight to about 24 
pounds. This is not good. 

Fairchild’s camera has one level bubble, 
for vertical pictures. The Japs have two 
bubbles, one on the cover and the other 
at the base of the magazine. Fairchild 
engineers can’t figure the purpose of the 
extra bubble, view it as superfluous. 

Tokyo has put a most elaborate view¬ 
finder on the camera. Instead of a glass 
lens it consists of an open wire frame 
with three upright guide sights. Its large 
size makes it seem possible that it would 
get in the way when shooting from close 
quarters. It also hides a considerable 
portion of the center of the target, ana 
appears generally inferior to photog¬ 
raphers who have tried it out. 


Claridge Honored 



Master Sergeant William W. Claridge, 
above, laboratory supervisor of the 4th 
Signal Photographic Laboratory Unit, 
now stationed on New Caledonia in the 
South Pacific, was recently awarded a 
special commendation by Major General 
Frederick Gilbreath, Commanding Gen¬ 
eral of the South Pacific Command. He 
was given the citation for ‘‘outstanding 
professional ability and superior devo¬ 
tion to duty in setting up and operating 
a motion picture laboratory at New 
Caledonia. Although faced with seem¬ 
ing insurmountable obstacles such as 
lack of highly technical equipment, in¬ 
adequate temperature control devices 
and unsuitable buildings, you neverthe¬ 
less by an excellent display of initiative 
and resourcefulness succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing a processing station capable of 
developing a considerable amount of 
combat negative when these pictures 
were vital to the war effort.” 

Before going into the service M/Sgt. 
Claridge was laboratory supervisor at 
the Technicolor Laboratories, Holly¬ 
wood. 


W. E. Will Produce 
Television Equipment 

Western Electric Company plans to 
manufacture television transmitting 
equipment in the postwar period, accord¬ 
ing to an announcement by F. R. Lack, 
vice president in charge of the Com¬ 
pany’s radio division. 

Mr. Lack pointed out that during 
peacetime Western Electric is the manu¬ 
facturing and supply unit of the Bell 
System and a leading manufacturer of - 
radio broadcasting equipment. Since 
Pearl Harbor, he said, the Company has 
become the Nation’s largest producer of 
communications and electronic devices 
for the Armed Forces, including ampli¬ 
tude modulated and frequency modulated 
radio transmitting equipment. 


A uncon 

SOUND 

CAMERA 


for 16 mm sound - on - film 



★ High Fidelity Sound 

★ Self-contained in sound proof "blimp." 

★ Minimum equipment; maximum portabil¬ 
ity. Camera and Amplifier, complete, 
weigh only thirty-seven pounds. 

★ Kodachrome or black and white pictures 
with Auricon sound track will reproduce 
on any sound-film projector. 

★ Can be operated in the field from an 
Auricon Portable Power Supply. 

★ Auricon Camera with type "C" lens mount 
(but without lens) and Amplifier complete 
with microphone, instructions, and cases 

$880.00 



AURICON 16 mm RECORDER 

★ Variable-area sound on film, for double 
system recording with a synchronous motor 
driven 16 mm. camera. Amplifier has back¬ 
ground-noise reduction and mixers for com¬ 
bining speech and music. With dynamic 
microphone, instructions and cases for Re¬ 
corder, Amplifier, Accessories .... $695.00 

★ Auricon 16mm. sound-on-film recorders 
and cameras are serving the Nation ■ 
War effort with Military and Govern¬ 
ment Film Units, and with civilian or¬ 
ganizations producing essential morale 
and industrial training films. If your 
work in such fields makes you eligible 
to purchase new equipment, we invite 
you to let our engineers show you how 
Auricon portability and professional per 
formance will simplify your recording 
problems. 

AURICON SbiviUo+i, 

E. M. BERNDT CORP. 

5515 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND-ON-FILM 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 
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PHOTO-LENSES 


FOR ALL BRANCHES OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
AN AMERICAN PRODUCT SINCE 
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The C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN 


are set for post-war production, and 
announce the coming dehut into the photo¬ 
graphic world of a new lens, the 

GOERZ AMERICAN 

APOGOR 

the New 

HIGH-SPEED MOVIE LENS 
speeds f:1.8 and f:2.3 

standard focal lengths for 16 and 35 mm. 
movie cameras. For definition, quality and 
finest detail in black-and-white and color 
movies. 

This is one of our new American creations of 
high standard. 

Now reserved, exclusively for our Armed Forces. 
Prices and literature for the civilian market 
not yet available. 


★ 

★ 

★ 

★ ★ 


OPTICAL COMPANY 

Office and Factory 

317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

★ ★★★★★★★★★ AC ' 1 


SUGGESTION! 

On your next 
birthday give 
yourself a present 
. . . another 

WAR BOND 


Nation s Children Still Get School 
Movie Equipment 



Above, left to right, R. R. Hutchinson, Pullman, Wash., 
special representative of the Bell & Howell Company, 
and J. M. Tewinkel, assistant superintendent of schools 
in Spokane, Wash., inspect the eight new Filmosound 
motion picture units recently alloted the Spokane 
public school system by government priority. 


School children in Spokane, Wash., will 
continue to enjoy a high standard of 
education even though there’s a war on. 
By virtue of a government priority allot¬ 
ment, J. M. Tewinkel, assistant superin¬ 
tendent of Spokane’s public schools, re¬ 
cently accepted delivery on eight brand 
new Filmosound movie projection outfits 
for use in the city’s visual education pro¬ 
gram. 

Through the combined foresight of 
the equipment manufacturers—most of 
whose efforts currently are devoted to 
vital war work—and the W.P.B.—whose 
officials realize keenly the necessity of 
allotting equipment to educational activi¬ 
ties—American youth today is enjoying 
the most well-rounded learning facilities 
in the nation’s history. 


Nelsen Appointed Ampro 
Educational Sales Director 

Ampro Corporation announces the ap¬ 
pointment of Ervin N. Nelsen, for five 
years supervisor of Visual Education in 
the St. Louis Park Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, as Educational Sales Director 
of the company. 

This is in line with Ampro’s policy of 
offering constant assistance and service 
to the various educational dealers 
throughout the country and its plan to 
set up the best possible educational sales 
organization for the distribution of its 
products. 

Mr. Nelsen comes to Ampro with a 
vast knowledge and understanding of 
the field of visual education in the ele¬ 
mentary and secondary schools of the 
country and a keen appreciation of the 
future possibilities of visual education 
and hte vital part it does and will play 


CAMERA SUPPLY COMPANY 

ART REEVES 

1515 North Cahuenga Boulevard 

HOLLYWOOD Cable Address—Cameras CALIFORNIA 

Efficient-Courteous Service New and Used Equipmnt 

Bought—Sold—Rented 

Everything Photographic Professional and Amateur 


in both the industrial and educational 
fields. 

His background suits him well for the 
position which he fills. As principal, 
teacher and supervisor of visual in¬ 
struction in various schools for the past 
ten years he comes to Ampro with the 
viewpoint of the educator, yet his work 
in this special field has not been con¬ 
fined alone to formal education, having 
also spent considerable time in industry, 
where he has supervised the production 
and national distribution of various vis¬ 
ual aids materials. 
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Camera vs the 
Microphone 

(Continued from Page 16) 

ing attention for some time, but mostly 
in relation to studio use. If all training- 
films could be produced under controlled 
studio conditions, the present equipment 
would be adequate. This is seldom the 
situation confronted, however. What stu¬ 
dio could arrange space and accommo¬ 
dations to handle a battleship or a battle 
force, an army or an air force, even 
if it could get them ? Since the moun¬ 
tain cannot be moved to Mahommet, 
Mahommet must be moved to the moun¬ 
tain. Lighter, versatile equipment of 

RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents . . . Sells . . . Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 


m BUSINESS SINCE 1910 


729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Cabla Address: RUBYCAM 


TE L EFILM 

| I N C □ R P □ RATED 


direct 16 MM 

SOUND 

USED BY: 

► Douglas Aircraft 

► General Elec. (Welding Series) 

► Boeing Aircraft 

► North American Aviation 

► U.S. Dept, of Interior 

► U.S. Dept, of Agriculture 

► Santa Fe Railroad 

► Washington State Apple 

Commission 

► Standard Oil of Calif. 

► Salvation Army 

and Many Others 

A BETTER JOB FASTER- 

MORE ECONOMICAL ! 

TELEFILM 

INCORPORATED 
6039 Hollywood Blvd., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

GL adstone 5748 


all types is needed to make this move 
easier and to insure that it is made. 

The extensive application of light 
metal alloys in camera and accessory 
equipment will take some of the curse 
off the handling of equipment. Lighter 
cameras, tripod heads, tripods, battery 
cases, and so on, would free cameramen 
and their crews of the sometimes kill¬ 
ing weight of equipment that has to be 
moved. Collapsible, lightweight mag¬ 
nesium dollies and traces would aid in 
making it possible to move the camera 
in and out, to permit it to be used as 
a pointer. Perhaps a spring-suspended 
gyrostabilized camera head can be de¬ 
signed which would permit moving the 
camera on locations where track cannot 
be laid. Lightweight collapsible camera 
platforms would be of considerable use. 
If these were fitted with detachable pneu¬ 
matic tires they could be used to move 
the object into and away from the cam¬ 
era in situations where it would be 
difficult to move the camera smoothly. 

Because the photography involved in 
making training films must be done 
under handicaps not found in studio 
work, attention should be directed at 
making the camera as mobile as pos¬ 
sible. The pen is mightier than the 
sword. Freeing the camera would make 
it mightier than the pen and subse¬ 
quently the microphone. Paraphrasing 
an old saying, it is “every camera to it¬ 
self and may the microphone take the 
hindmost.” 


Women Producers 
On the Increase 

The list of women entering the produc¬ 
tion field is taking on sizeable propor¬ 
tions, with Constance Bennett the latest 
to join the group. She will launch “Paris 
—Underground,” her first for United 
Artists, this month. 

Mary Pickford has announced “One 
Touch of Venus,” from the Broadway 
musical, to be done in Technicolor. Vir¬ 
ginia Van Upp has just been handed the 
biggest job ever held by a woman in the 
industry, with her appointment as execu¬ 
tive producer at Columbia. This reward 
came after producing pictures for the 
company less than a year. She has re¬ 
cently completed “Together Again” and 
now is preparing the Rosalind Russell 
starrer, “Some Call It Love.” 

Harriet Parsons might be termed the 
dean of the women producers, having- 
started her production career making 
shorts for Columbia, and graduating to 
features with the making of two Judy 
Canova pictures at Republic. She re¬ 
cently completed “Enchanted Cottage” 
for RKO, and is now preparing “Prodi¬ 
gal Women,” with “Who Can Ask for 
Anything More” to follow. 

Joan Harrison produced “Phantom 
Lady” last year for Universal and is 
back to produce “Uncle Harry,” from 
the Broadway stage play, which will be 
one of the big shows on the company’s 
current program. She holds a writer- 
producer contract. 


France and Belgium Get 
16mm. Shows 

A striking development of the Nazi 
occupation of France and Belgium is the 
widespread use of 16mm. projectors by 
commercial exhibitors in both countries, 
according to the latest OWI film survey. 
In France, the October estimate of com¬ 
mercial exhibitors equipped to show 
16mm. sound films was 4500. More than 
90 Belgian movie houses were found to 
be using 16mm. equipment in September. 


FAXON DEAN 

CAMERAS 

BLIMPS-DOLLYS 
FOR RENT 

Day, HEmpstead 5694 
Night, HOllywood 6211 

1030 N. Fuller Ave. 
Hollywood 46, California 


The 

Red Cross 
Needs Your 
Blood... GIVE 


8 Enlarged ~| /I Reduced Q 

TO JLO TO o 

Seo. W. Colburn Laboratory 

Special Motion Picture Printing 
995 MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO 


MOVIOLA 

FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 
Used in Every Major Studio 
Illustrated Literature on Request 
Manufactured by 

GENERAL SERVICE CORPORATION 

Moviola Division 

1449-51 Gordon Street Hollywood 2S, Calif. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE¬ 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, 

Of The American Cinematographer, published 
monthly at Los Angeles, California, for October 
1st, 1944. 

State of California 1 

County of Los Angeles J ss> 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Hal Hall, who, having been duly sworn ac¬ 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor of the AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowl¬ 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner¬ 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re¬ 
verse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub¬ 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: Publisher, A.S.C. Agency, Inc., 
1782 No. Orange Drive, Hollywood 28, Calif. ; 
Editor, Hal Hall, 1782 No. Orange Drive, Holly¬ 
wood 28, Calif. ; Managing Editor, Hal Hall, 1782 
No. Orange Drive, Hollywood 28, Calif. ; Business 
Manager, Marguerite Duerr, 1782 No. Orange 
Drive, Hollywood 28. Calif. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora¬ 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad¬ 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con¬ 
cern, its namel and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) A.S.C. 
Agency, Inc., 1782 No. Orange Drive, Hollywood 
28, Calif., a non-profit corporation wholly owned 
by the American Society of Cinematographers, 
Inc., 1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Officers of the American Society of Cinematog¬ 
raphers, Inc., are: President, Leonard Smith, 1782 
N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. ; First Vice- 
President, Joseph Walker, 1782 N. Orange Dr., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. ; Second Vice-President, Leon 
Shamroy, 1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, 
Calif., Third Vice-President, Charles G. Clarke, 
1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. ; Sec¬ 
retary, Byron Haskin, 1782 N. Orange Dr., 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Execuitve Vice-President, 
Treasurer and Business Manager, Fred W. Jack- 
man, 1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se¬ 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap¬ 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given ; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl¬ 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con¬ 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner ; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 

issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib¬ 
ers during the twelve month preceding the date 
shown above is. (This information is re¬ 

quired from daily publications only.) 

(Signed) HAL HALL, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3*0th 
day of September, 1944. 

(Seal) G. HAGAN. N. P. 

Notary Public in and for the County of Los 
Angeles, State of California. 

(My commission expires July 31, 1945.) 


Transition Opportunities 

To help American industry bridge im¬ 
mediate dislocations after V-E Day, 
nearly 200 of the outstanding postwar 
trade potentialities, new products and 
services have just been summarized in 
“Transition Opportunities,” the latest 
postwar study published by the N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce. 

The new publication calls attention to 
long pent-up sales opportunities and sup¬ 
ply problems in foreign and domestic 
markets, with particular emphasis on 
foreign trade potentialities country by 
country and product by product. New 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16mm EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD¬ 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA 
EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Established since 1910. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC SALT-SHAKER MICRO¬ 
PHONE, $77.50 ; Blue Seal Cineglow Recording 
Lamps, $22.75 ; Cinesound 16mm Continuous 
Sound and Picture Printers, $975.00 ; Mitchell 
110V, 3ph motors, $57.50; STUDIO RECORDER, 
35mm, Stabilizer, extra optical; 1000-ft. maga¬ 
zine ; four mixer amplifier; VI meter ; counter; 
microphone; synchronous motor; glowlamp. 
Excellent condition, $495.00 ; ASKANIA-DEBRIE 
TYPE 35MM STUDIO CAMERA, 3 Astro F2.3 
Lenses ; 6 Magazines, Synchronous Motor; Gyro 
Tripod; all features; worth $3,000.00 now 
$975.00. Send for listings. S.O.S. CINEMA 
SUPPLY CORP., NEW YORK 18. 


STUDIO LATHE RECORDER MOUNTED ON 
lathe bench, tracking inside out, 33 1/3 RPM, 
synchronous motor, three phase 220 volt G. E. 
for making transcription masters, or direct cut 
transcriptions. Complete, perfect condition with 
switches, starter. Value $1275.00, Special $600.00. 
12 volt camera motor, geared 1440 RPM mounted, 
$65. MOGULL’S, 57 W. 48th St., New York City. 


ASTRO PAN-TACHAR F2.3 LENSES; 35mm 
coated, 50mm coated, 100mm and 150mm. All 
in Mitchell Camera Mounts. Grantland Rice 
Sportlight, 22 West 48th St., New York 19. 


CAMERAMAN’S HAND BOOK, A NECESSITY. 
$4.00. 35mm Western Electric double system 
sound editor, $525.00 (photo on request). New 
Filmo, 128 frames second, Super Speed Camera, 
Cooke FI.8 lens, case, extras, $240.00. Portable 
Floodlights, Fresnel Spotlights, 1000-2000 watt; 
16mm Silent Moviola; 16mm 100 foot step 
printer; new Craig Feehead Tripod. Send for 
circular on our Camart Movie Tripod for Cine 
Special and Motor Driven 16mm Cameras. 
Lenses for 16mm and 35mm Cine Specials, 
Filmo, Victor, Eyemo, Bell & Howell, Mitchell 
Cameras. Akeley Gyro Tripod ; Ampro Torpedo 
Speakers, extra amplifier. Portable Recording 
Amplifier for 16 or 35 mm. specially built, 
$475.00. Another with single input, $350.00. 
Model “L” De Brie Camera, Freehead Tripod, 
Outfit. CAMERA MART, Dept. AC, 70 West 
45th Street. New York. 


peacetime products now in the demon¬ 
stration stages—from synthetic raw ma¬ 
terials to the latest manufacturing in¬ 
novations—are outlined in descriptive 
detail. Warborn operating economies 
which industry will pass on to the con¬ 
sumer in the initial transition period 
are likewise spotlighted in this new 
study. 

“Transition Opportunities” was pre¬ 
pared from data secured through key 
industrialists, government and trade as¬ 
sociation officials. Copies may be had 
at 25 cents each from the N. Y. Journal 
of Commerce, 63 Park Row, New York 
15, N. Y. 


MOVIES—LATEST RELEASES AT LOWEST 
prices—illustrated lists — Free Catalog. Cavalier 
Camera, 1822 Center, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


HOME MOVIE FANS, JOIN MOTION PICTURE 
Educational Society. Free valuable information. 
Box 875, Reading, Pa. 


WANTED—INTERESTED PARTIES FOR NEW 
Animation Studio to be organized. Will need 
personnel, capital, equipment. Location optional. 
Contact B. G. BENNETT, S.M.P.E., 340 LaSalle 
Ave., Hampton, Va. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 


CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B & H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 


ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WE PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC. Write ub today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange. 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 


ANY MAKE SOUND PROJECTORS, CAMERAS. 
TRIPODS; STUDIO, LABORATORY OR 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT. S. O. S. CINEMA 
SUPPLY CORPORATION, NEW YORK 18. 
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FOR SALE 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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Magnified 250 times, the separate 
grains become more apparent . . . 



Magnified 2,500 times, the indi¬ 
vidual grains are seen . . . 



And magnified 25,000 times, the 
developed grains are shown to 
consist of filaments. These fila¬ 
ments are pure metallic silver —the 
same silver that started from the 
vault at Kodak Park. 


REMEMBER WAKE ISLAND? 
It has been three years now since 
that little hand of Marines... 
their last patched-up plane shot 
down . . . sent their last message: 
“The enemy has landed —the issue 
is in doubt.” A stern example for 
us at home. BUY —HOLD—MORE 
WAR BONDS. 


It’s pure silver that “gets the picture” 
on Verichrome and other Kodak Films 


M ILLIONS of dollars in silver ingots —great 
bars of silver piled from floor to ceiling 
... You might expect such a scene in the vaults 
of the U. S. Mint —but this vault is at Kodak 
Park. 

Here is a hand truck loaded with ingots. Trv 
to budge it —brace your feet and put your back 
into it! There’s a ton of silver on the truck. Two 
truck loads—two tons—are a dai/s supply . . . 

Next to the U. S. Treasury, Kodak is the biggest 
buyer of silver. As for purity, the Treasury stand¬ 
ard, high as it is, is exceeded—every ounce of silver 
for Kodak is a “special melt” refined to a purity 
higher than for any other use. 

It’s this pure silver — combined with certain 
other substances in one of the most delicate, most 
carefully controlled series of processes known to 
science—that gets your pictures on Verichrome and 
other Kodak Films. With the right treatment, 
nothing else responds to LIGHT as silver does. 

Silver is only the starting and finishing point. 
In its life cycle between silver ingot and de¬ 
veloped photographic negative, its nature is re¬ 
peatedly changed. By the action of chemicals 


it is broken into parts so tiny that only with 
the wonderful electron microscope, magnifying 
25,000 times, can they be clearly distinguished. 

In that split second of exposure when you 
press the button of your camera, the light- 
sensitive crystals undergo a shock. Millions of 
them reached by the light reflected by your 
“subject” respond by forming a “latent” image. 

To bring this latent image to life, the silver 
must be freed from its chemical partners—must 
return to its original state—pure metallic silver. 
This is done by chemicals used in “develop¬ 
ment.” When you see the developed film — 
there’s the negative of your snapshot! The grin 
on that kid’s face, the gleam in his eye it’s 
all on silver! 

Buried treasure that has come to light— that, 
literally, is what you have in your negatives 
made on Verichrome. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Serving human progress through photography 
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FAMOUS 



SPORTSTER 


Anyone can take superb movies with 
this fine camera, either in true-to-life///// 
color or in sparkling black-and-white. 
Scarcely larger than the palm of your 
hand, the '’Sportster” offers four film 
speeds including s-l-o-w motion, a sin¬ 
gle-frame exposure device for anima¬ 
tion work, a built-in exposure guide, 
and a fast F 2.5 lens which gets the pic¬ 
ture even when the light is poor. Extra, 
k special purpose lenses are i 
instantly interchangeable. 


Bell & Howell Filmo Cameras and Projectors 
have been first to bring movie makers many 
important improvements. 

That fact is doubly significant to you. Sig¬ 
nificant because you can expect Bell & Howell 
to continue to be first with innovations you’ll 
want. And significant because in postwar 
Filmo Cameras and Projectors you’ll find the 
original, B&H-engineered designs of valuable 
features ... of such features as these famous 
Filmo Camera firsts: 


1 

2 


Spring drive. Eliminates hand cranking; assures 
unvarying camera speeds. 


Spyglass viewfinder. Excludes extraneous light; 
makes sighting easy and accurate. What you see, 
you get —with Filmo. 


Hand-held. Eliminates use of tripod. 


"Drop-in” loading. To close the film gate, you 
simply close the Filmo 8mm. camera door. 


EVEN BETTER FILMOSOUNDS 
ARE COMING 


When they again become avail¬ 
able for home use, B&H Filmo- 
sound 16mm. sound-on-film pro¬ 
jectors will be even better than 
before. Incorporating combat- 
tested improvements resulting 
from our war-accelerated research 
and engineering in OPTI-ONICS, 
they will set new high standards 
of performance. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.;London. Established 1907. 


Products combining the sciences of OPTIcs • electrONics • mechanics 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


Op* 


Buy oni 
More Wc 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7148 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Please send me information about: ( ) improved 
FilmoCamerasand Projectors for ( )8mm.( )l6mm. 
film; ( ) improved Filmosounds. 


Name. 


Address. 
City . 


.State. 


















































